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THE SUGAR CONVENTION AND THE WEST INDIES. 


As determined by Art. X. of the Brussels Sugar Conven- 
tion, September Ist, 1907, is the final date by which the 
signatory powers must individually decide whether they will con- 
tinue their membership beyond the original term of five years. 
The present, therefore, seems a suitable moment for estimating 


the value of the Convention from the British point of view. 

In the first place, the Sugar Convention marks a departure 
from our long-established commercial policy. It is a “ fair’’ 
trade rather than a ‘‘ free ’’ trade measure : its most characteristic 
provision—the penal clause—recognises in the tariff a defensive 
weapon and an instrument of bargaining power; and the final 
protocol, while declaring that, as an exceptional measure, no 
preference shall be given to colonial sugar during the period of 
the Convention, reserves, in principle, entire liberty of action to 
the British Government in all which concerns the fiscal relations 
between the United Kingdom and its Colonies. It is, therefore, 
not unfair to describe the Convention as a ‘‘ working model of 
fiscal reform.”’ 

Opinions as to the merits of this international agreement are 
sharply divided. Thus, in the autumn of 1904, a time of inflated 
prices, consequent on a short beet crop and the closing of British 
markets to Russian, Argentine and other supplies, the Conven- 
tion was made responsible for all the trouble; a few months 
later, when rumours of enormous sowings brought prices down 
again, a different tale was heard: that the Convention had not 
raised prices, but only changed the sources of supply—thus per- 
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forming a beneficent service which had helped to foil the designs 
of speculators and save the West Indian Colonies from ruin. It 
will be worth while to attempt to apportion the share of truth to 
each of these views, for the Brussels Convention is a “crucial 
instance ’’ which may throw some light upon more important 
projects of kindred nature. 

It is an undoubted fact that the European sugar bounties 
introduced a disturbing element into trade, and caused excessive 
fluctuations in prices; but it was not primarily on these grounds 
that this country quarrelled with a system from which in some 
respects it benefited greatly. Mr. Balfour assigned the reasons 
for British interference in the debate on the Enabling Bill in 
the following words :—‘‘If it were not that the proper invest- 
ment of capital belonging to the Empire has become impractic- 
able and dangerous under our existing system—if it were not, in 
fact, for the case of the West Indies, there is no conceivable 
reason why we should not allow the foreigner to tax himself 
for the benefit of the consumer in this country.’’' The weakness 
of this apology is its implied admission that the colonial gain is 
the home consumers’ loss. 

The subject may be raised to a higher plane by placing 
concern for the welfare of the West Indian population above 
anxiety for capital. It may be urged that Great Britain has 
incurred a peculiar liability towards the Crown Colonies ; that she 
has withheld from them the right of self-government because the 
inferior peoples are incapable of discharging its functions in 
accordance with civilised standards; but, on the other hand, has 
undertaken to be responsible for their general well-being. This 
argument applies with especial force to the case of the West 
Indies, whose present native population was brought thither, in 
the capacity of slaves, in the interests of the ruling class; and 
where, moreover, the endangered industry is the principal main- 
stay of the inhabitants. 

With one or two reservations—as that bounties were only 
a contributory cause of the decay of the West Indian sugar 
industry ; and that, in face of bounty-fed competition, it suffered 
more severely than cane-sugar enterprise in other parts of the 
world—the case for remedial interference may be admitted. In 
considering the claims of the Brussels Convention to be regarded 
in this light, it will be necessary to inquire into the nature, 
cost and efficacy of this particular ‘‘ fiscal cure for industrial 
ills’’—with especial reference to the recommendations of the 


1 HL. of CO, 26/6/1903. 
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West India Royal Commissioners who diagnosed the malady in 
1897. 

It is claimed that, by abolishing bounties, the Convention 
has restored natural conditions of trade, placed cane and beet 
sugar on a fiscal equality, and opened up a new era of prosperity 
for the West Indian Colonies. One must not subscribe to this 
view too hastily. There are ‘difficulties even in defining terms. 
The enumeration of bounties, direct and indirect, in Art. I., 
presumably not intended to be exhaustive, has given rise to much 
dispute. For instance, Russia, in protesting against the levy of 
countervailing duties on her sugar, declared that her legislation 
had eliminated everything that might encourage export and prac- 
tically denied the existence of a bounty on Russian sugar. Great 
Britain has had to appeal against a too literal interpretation of 
one category, viz., the bounty that may arise from an excessive 
surtax; and the large imports of Austrian sugar into India, 
encouraged by low Austrian-Lloyd freights, has raised the 
question of indirect bounties in perhaps its most acute and subtle 
form. The subject of preferential railway rates and shipping 
freights was placed on the agenda paper of an early session of 
the Permanent Commission, but has not engaged the attention 
of the delegates. Again, it is observed that France retains the 
détaxe de distance, and is exempted from the system of refining 
in bond imposed on other Convention States as providing the 
only satisfactory guarantee against export bounties; and that a 
limited surtax is permitted to the producing countries under the 
specious plea of protecting the home market. 

Such criticism may be carried almost to any length. If the 
Queensland bonus on employment of white labour is regarded as 
an indirect bounty, there is no logical reason why assisted coolie 
immigration in Jamaica should not be viewed in the same light ; 
the purist may even be justified in asking in what sense the 
direct Imperial subventions to the West Indian sugar industry 
differ from a bounty. The attempt to mark off certain kinds of 
State-aid to industry as bounties, as distinguished from others 
which are not, appears to end in hopeless confusion ; the attempt 
to circumvent bounties in one direction only encourages their 
emergence in more insidious forms; whilst countervailing duties 
may easily develop the evils which they are intended to correct ! } 

Nor must it be assumed that the abolition of bounties, how- 
ever completely that end is attained, secures equal fiscal treat- 
ment for the West Indies in the markets of the world. 


1 Cp. Farrer. Free Trade v. Fair Trade. Chapter on ‘‘ Sugar.” 
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Differential duties, equally with bounties, disturb the equilibrium 
of trade, and account must be taken of their discriminating 
action. The argument presses both ways; but West Indian 
planters would probably be the first to admit that the disabilities 
they suffer through the adoption of the United States preferential 
policy towards Cuba and the Philippines are not offset by the 
doubtful benefits of Canadian preference—a preference which is 
disputed by the Canadian refiner and claimed by the Convention 
States. 

Passing to the question of cost, we have to consider what 
sacrifices have been made by the mother country in her efforts 
to secure fair play for the sugar-producing colonies. It is 
observed that, under the terms of the Brussels Convention, sugar 
from Russia, Argentina, and certain minor sources is excluded 
from British markets. It is impossible to say precisely how far 
this fact assisted the abnormal rise in prices in 1904-5, but it is 
well known that potentialities play a very important part in 
speculative dealings : the rise corresponds to the fever of public 
apprehension rather than to the actual relations of supply and 
demand. This principle of panic was illustrated by the Spanish 
export incident. The French manufacturers, in complaining of 
the infringement of Art. XI., alleged that the imports of Spanish 
sugar had caused a fall on the English market and handicapped 
their own exporters. Yet the actual receipts were only some 
5,000 tons, and were not capable of being speedily increased ! 
One may imagine what would have been the effect on the 
operations of the ‘‘corner’’ if the situation could have been 
relieved by the withdrawal of the Prohibition Order relating to 
Russian and Argentine sugar. 

Restricted importation was not the only cause of the 1904 
crisis. Other contributory factors were a bad harvest, reduced 
sowings and an increased continental demand. Of these the 
first does not come within the scope of this discussion ; while the 
second and third must be regarded as incidental to the abandon- 
ment of bounties and not directly consequent upon the specific 
provisions of the Brussels Convention. But after all deductions 
have been made there can be no doubt that the tying of our hands 
by Convention obligations made the financial situation more acute 
and so aggravated the distress in the sugar-using trades and 
poorer households. 

Now that the crisis has passed, it is possible to draw conclu- 
sions which were obscured by the exceptional circumstances of 


1 See H. of C. debate 1/6/1905, 
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the moment. It is seen that the level of prices since the Conven- 
tion is appreciably higher than the lowest figure touched in 
1901-2, though not above the average of the ten years preceding 
the Convention. A study of these figures leads one to infer that, 
leaving on one side the increased incentive to beet sugar produc- 
tion, any injury to producers of cane sugar caused by the State 
bounties has been much exaggerated. It was only during the 
latest phase of the bounty movement, 1.e., under the dumping 
policy pursued by the Sugar Kartells, that prices were depressed 
below a competitive figure; and the direct influence of the 
Brussels Convention on prices can scarcely have exceeded that 
of restoring them to the level of cost of production—a result 
which followed almost immediately on the dissolution of the 
Kartells in 1903. 

Incidentally, through the cheapening of sugar on the Con- 
tinent, a stimulus has been given to the industries dependent on 
this raw material—thus intensifying competition for British 
exporters. It would be foolish to grudge our continental neigh- 
bours the benefits resulting from the reduction of their inland 
duties; but it is difficult to see what is the precise value of 
England’s share of the bargain. The abolition of the bounties 
is an undoubted all-round good which must tend to increased 
trade stability and advantage to both British and continental 
interests; but, from our standpoint, it is regrettable that the 
result was not obtained without the surrender of the principle 
of the open market and the limitation of the area of supply. 

The champions of retaliation assert that the Brussels Con- 
vention has saved British sugar-users from the menace of a 
continental monopoly—the essential danger lurking behind the 
policy of free imports. It is observed that the West India Com- 
missioners were very sceptical on this point,’ and the disastrous 
adventure of MM. Cronier and Jaluzot, the French speculators, 
afforded fresh evidence of the impossibility of holding the market 
permanently in commodities which are produced over a very wide 
area. ‘The dumping policy of the Kartells was a sign of weak- 
ness, not of strength, and it is probable that the British sugar- 
using industries would have been quite content to await the 
‘natural ’’ death of bounties, suffering, in the meantime, any 
insecurity that might arise from “ artificial’’ cheapness. 

The notion of an international agreement to abolish bounties, 
diminish fluctuations, and regulate supply is very attractive and, 
at first glance, seems free from many of the objections that are 


1 Report C. 8655 (1897) p. 9, 
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commonly urged against single-State defensive tariffs. In such 
an event the tariff weapon is only held in reserve for penalising 
the States that decline to join the alliance. The success of such 
an experiment is naturally porportional to the number and im- 
portance of the contracting States. Just as in the “‘ battle of 
the standards ’’ the bimetallists claimed that every adhesion to 
the bimetallic league simplified the maintenance of the double 
standard, so it may be supposed that every accession to the non- 
bounty group of States would render more effectual the effort to 
restore natural conditions to the sugar trade. 

Without staying to discuss how far the aims of the Brussels 
Convention are frustrated by the attitude of non-signatory States, 
it is evident that the standpoint of an importing, non-producing 
State like Great Britain, requiring cheap, plentiful supplies of a 
commodity which is both an essential food and a useful raw 
material, differs widely from that of the continental countries 
whose main concern is to secure a market for their products at 
the expense of other sources of supply. The weakness of the 
British position is reflected in the various concessions that have 
been made, as in the acceptance of a surtax high enough for the 
efficient protection of the home markets of the producing 
countries and in the assurance that no preference will be granted 
to colonial sugar during the Convention term. The British 
delegate to the Permanent Commission has, throughout the pro- 
ceedings, been confronted by a solid protectionist phalanx, and 
in more than one important division has found not a single sup- 
porter for his views. Recognition of such important principles 
as that the existence of a surtax does not necessarily imply a 
bounty, and that sugared goods should be allowed to enter Con- 
vention States on the same terms as sugar, has been obtained with 
difficulty after prolonged discussion. 

Retaliation has been resorted to in several cases, and the pro- 
hibition of Russian sugar under the penal clause has provoked re- 
prisals in the shape of increased duties on Indian teas imported vid 
the Black Sea ports and land frontiers.!_ The British Government 
has not responded to the challenge—preferring to let the matter 
rest rather than embroil the country in a tariff war.? Perhaps it 
is as well that prudent counsels have prevailed. The history of 
tariff wars is not encouraging: it is an open question whether 
retaliation does not raise more barriers than it levels; whether 
it does not hinder rather than promote commercial peace ; 
whether the diversion and loss of trade during the period of 


1 By Imperial Decree of 23/8/1903, 2 See H. of C. debate 23/3/1906, 
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restriction are not greater than any gains arising from subsequent 
treaty concessions. 

It remains to inquire whether the Brussels Convention has 
accomplished all that its promoters had in view. Again, the fore- 
cast of the West India Commissioners has been justified by the 
event. The abolition of the- direct State bounties on sugar has 
been a great boon to the Continent : the fetters of excessive inland 
duties have fallen away and left the industry comparatively free 
to expand. Continental consumption for 1903-4 showed an 
advance of 50 per cent.,- and, though that abnormal rate of 
increase has not been maintained, it is noteworthy that, while 
English consumption shows some decline during the past five 
years, consumption in France and Germany has meanwhile 
grown. 

On the other hand, statistics do not indicate improvement in 
the West Indies. The following figures show the proportion of 
the West Indian crop to the total cane crop during the same 
period :—? 


B. W. Indies 
(with B, Guiana). Total cane, 
Tons. Tons. 
1901-1902 ... ... 260,000 8,835,000 
1902-1908 ... ... 239,200 4,163,941 
1903-1904 ... ... 248,646 4,220,395 
1904-1905 ... ... 203,000 4,565,114 
1905-1906 ... ... 232,000 4,913,000 


The argument that the Convention was the cause of the in- 
creased cane-sugar supplies, which helped to make good the 
deficiency in the beet crop in 1904-5, and so exercised a steady- 
ing influence on the market, does not hold good; for, on 
examination, it is found that half the cane surplus of 400,000 tons 
for that year is credited to Louisiana, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Cuba, 
and the Philippines—all of whose sugars are privileged in the 
United States market, either by free admission or preferential 
treatment ; of the remainder, 100,000 tons are set down to Java; 
while the West Indies, for whose express benefit England joined 
the Convention, producéd one of the smallest crops on record. 
The colonial reports illuminate the bare statistics.2, The Governor 
of British Guiana reports that, owing principally to extensive 
sowings of beet in Europe and the collapse of prices, the year has 
not been a prosperous one for the staple industry. In Barbados 
the estimate of the sugar crop was fully realised, but prices were 
most disappointing. The Governor of St. Vincent says that the 


1 Willett and Gray’s figures, 
2 Col. Reports (Annual) 514, p. 42; 497, p. 4; 510, p. 16; 504, p. 20. 
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sugar industry continues in an unsatisfactory condition, owing to 
the low price of muscovado. In Trinidad, also, low prices have 
discounted a heavy return. 

The West India Commissioners anticipated that the sugar 
industry in the islands would still have to contend with grave 
difficulties whatever the issue of the anti-bounty movement. 
They instanced the policy of the United States and the fact 
that sugar can be grown successfully over a very wide area.’ It 
is indeed significant that during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, roughly coinciding with the bounty period, Cuban sugar 
production rose from 300,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons; that of 
Louisiana from 100,000 tons to 300,000 tons; while in Hawaii, 
where the industry dates back only to 1875, the output at the 
end of the century exceeded 300,000 tons. These surprising 
results must be attributed, primarily, to the enterprise of 
American capitalists working on the most approved lines and 
encouraged at some periods by State bounties and treaties of 
reciprocity. It may be noted that there is a striking diversion 
in the last few years of Jamaica sugar from United States to 
Canada, accounted for by the Governor as the consequence of the 
fiscal measures adopted by those countries.” 

Of the cane-producing countries which have developed inde- 
pendently of artificial stimulus Java stands out pre-eminently. 
Thanks to the richness of its soil, the abundance of its labour 
supply and excellent cultivation, the industry has made steady 
progress. “The figures of production have doubled in the last ten 
years, and are now well over 1,000,000 tons. A notable recent 
growth is that of Peru, which in 1904-5 supplied the United 
Kingdom with 60,000 tons, a quantity equal to the average 
imports from the West Indies. 

When any estimate is made of the relief afforded to the West 
Indian sugar industry from the cessation of the bounties, two or 
three considerations must be borne in mind ; first, that the greater 
part of the effect of the bounties in stimulating economies has 
resulted in permanently decreased costs ; secondly, that bounties 
only accentuated the downward tendency of prices; and, thirdly, 
that any rise in price, consequent on their suppression, must 
soon be lost in fresh economies. It is beyond doubt that, with 
rare exceptions, the West Indian industry, owing to its internal 
weakness, has not shared proportionately in the general lowering 
of the costs of production ; and it is this fact that is responsible 
for its serious collapse, and that precludes the hope of its revival 


1 Report, pp. 5—7. 2 Col. Report (Annual) No, 492 
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when based on a single external circumstance such as the 
abolition of the bounties. 

The root of the mischief must be traced far back to general 
causes incidental to an age of rapid transitions. A captain of 
industry, writing shortly after the issue of the West India Com- 
mision Report, remarked that ‘‘a chemical discovery, an elec- 
trical invention, the properties of a plant utilised—any one of 
such or of other not improbable surprises upon which we seem 
to be sometimes on the very threshold—might transform condi- 
tions in a day. The substitution of beet for cane sugar has 
blighted the West Indies, which seemed to possess almost a 
monopoly... .’’! What, therefore, has happened in the case of 
these unfortunate islands has been the inevitable supersession of 
an old and effete industry—weighted with bad traditions and 
paralysed by a false sense of security, bred during a long period 
of monopoly and privilege—by a young and vigorous rival, born 
in a restless age, with all the resources of science and capital at 
its disposal. 

The colonial industry, late in the day, made efforts to recover 
its lost position, and it is safe to say that what little progress it 
has made has been largely due to the spur of competition. West 
Indian planters frankly admit that they have spent much time 
and money in studying continental methods, and have adopted 
such of their improvements as were suitable to tropical condi- 
tions.2, In view of this indebtedness, it seems unreasonable to 
complain that beet sugar, having once established its superiority, 
should continue to increase its lead. Cane sugar, as a whole, has 
done well in retaining so large a share of the world’s markets for 
itself ; if the West Indies have not shared in the general advance 
they must seek for particular reasons to explain their isolated 
fortunes. 

According to one theory, the West Indian planters have 
endured undeserved hardships arising out of an unscrupulous fiscal 
policy, which, by means of the ‘‘ blackest system Protection has 
known,’’ stimulated a rival industry into inordinate activity, and 
so stifled natural competition. Other people view their sorrows 
as the harvest of the economic errors sown by a previous genera- 
tion, if not the direct consequence of the shortcomings of exist- 
ing proprietors. Be that as it may, one cannot but be impressed 
by the need for drastic reforms in face of a crisis so fundamental 
in its character. The bounty system was an excrescence on the 


1 A. Carnegie. Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1898. 
2 W. I, Commission Evidence, vol, i. p. 33, 
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surface of a healthy organism in the case of the European beet 
sugar industry; but in that of the West Indian industry it 
attacked a body already corrupted by various ills, and its removal 
could not of itself be expected to effect a permanent cure. This 
is the idea underlying the series of remedial measures which the 
West India Commissioners proposed as indispensable _ pre- 
liminaries to renewed prosperity. 

Their recommendations bore fruit in the creation in 1898 of 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies, to 
which has been entrusted the general improvement of the sugar 
industry and the encouragement of a system of subsidiary indus- 
tries. An account of its operations is given in a recent report? 
by Sir Daniel Morris, the Imperial Commissioner for Agriculture. 
It makes instructive reading, and indicates the general lines of 
advance. 

The investigations of the Department have been mainly 
directed to raising new seedling varieties of sugar-canes capable 
of withstanding disease and standard varieties capable of produc- 
ing a larger yield of sugar per acre. Experiments have also been 
made in testing the relative values of manures, in the chemical 
selection of the sugar-cane, in the treatment of cane-tops with 
germicides, and other directions. The results are striking. 

In British Guiana the area under cultivation has increased 14 
per cent. since 1896, and the cost of producing first centrifugal 
sugar has been reduced from £11 19s. to £10 9s. per ton. 
The new varieties show an increased yield of from 12 per cent. to 
20 per cent. over that of the Bourbon cane. In Barbados the 
latter has been almost discarded ; and the results of experiments 
with seedling canes and manures are equally promising. In the 
Leeward Islands, thanks to the careful selection of canes, planta- 
tions once ravaged by disease are now bearing luxuriant crops. 
The erection of a central sugar factory in Antigua, together with 
other improvements, ‘‘ indicate a desire for progress such as has 
not been seen in the smaller islands for a generation or more.’’? 
In an average year sugar can be produced for £8 per ton at a 
small profit. 

Independent cane-farming is now an established branch of 
the sugar industry in Trinidad, the farmers producing one-third 
of the total crop; but ‘‘ extensive cane-farming is pregnant with 
danger in the future unless steps are taken to provide an 
adequate supply of labour.’’® This latter difficulty has been over- 


1 Col. Report (Misc.) No. 36. Cd. 2901 of 1906. 


2 Ibid. pp. xii and 107 seg. Cp. Col. Report (Misc.) No. 35. 3 Ibid, p. 74. 
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‘ 


come in Hawaii and Fiji by the adoption of the ‘‘ cane company 
system,’’ which, in giving the coolies an incentive to remain 
in the colony as free settlers after the expiry of their engage- 
ments, enables the estates gradually to dispense with indentured 
labour. 

In Jamaica new seedlings from Demerara and Barbados have 
been carefully tested, and the best found to yield results far 
superior to the returns from the Jamaica cane. Proposals are 
in hand for establishing three central sugar factories. 

An important advance in cane-breeding was made in 1902 in 
the hybridisation of the sugar-cane and in raising new seedling 
varieties by artificial cross-pollination—and some of the new 
pedigree canes are now under cultivation. Many of the new 
seedlings have been tried successfully in other countries, as 
Hawaii, Louisiana and Queenslend. 

The methods adopted for extracting the juice and manufac- 
turing the sugar are still far from satisfactory, and the Commis- 
sioner considers that improvement in these directions is urgently 
needed before the industry can compete successfully with other 
sugar-producing areas. ‘‘ At present it takes about 134 tons of 
canes to produce a ton of muscovado sugar of the value of £8; 
while, in a well-equipped factory, it would only take about 9} tons 
of canes to produce a ton of grey crystals of the value of about 
£10 10s.’’* 

Equally good work has been done in connection with other 
industries. One or two items may ve noted briefly. The diseases 
and pests affecting cacao are carefully studied, and the planters 
are kept fully informed as to their character and treatment. 
Experiments with manures have resulted in largely increased 
yield. 

The area under rice cultivation, especially in British Guiana 
(paddy rice) and Trinidad (swamp rice), has undergone a large 
increase. The industry seems destined to become an important 
one. ‘Tobacco is being successfully cultivated, especially in 
Jamaica and Trinidad ; and during the last few years the rubber 
industry has received attention and made considerable progress 
in Trinidad and Tobago. 

Experiments in cotton-growing were started at St. Lucia in 
1900, and have been extended to Barbados and the northern 
islands, the Imperial Department of Agriculture supplying quan- 
tities of the best Sea Island cotton-seed at cost price. The cotton 
produced is in good demand, and has realised 2d. to 3d. more than 


1 Ibid. p. xvii. 
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II.—DIAGRAM SHOWING CoMPARATIVE PRopUCTION OF CANE AND BEET SUGAR 
SINCE 1850. 
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American-grown cotton; the industry shows every promise of 
providing an important rotation and subsidiary crop. 

More generally, the systematic teaching of the principles of 
agriculture is being encouraged in every possible way, so that 
the population may be trained for practical agricultural work. 
Lectures, competitions, and numerous periodical publications 
assist this branch of the work. The Department is serving a 
useful purpose as a leading school of tropical agriculture, and has 
already turned out a number of highly-trained, scientific men 
now holding responsible appointments in various parts. 

The officials of the Department are gratified by the “‘ steady 
growth of appreciation of its value in uplifting the several 
colonies into the view of one another and into the view of the 
Mother Country and new markets and capabilities. . . . Under 
the stimulus of new ideas there results a general progressive 
tendency, the origin of which cannot be readily or definitely 
traced, but which in its result upon the welfare of a community 
is perhaps of equal, or even greater, importance than the 
conscious, definite efforts of the Department.’’! 

One question, not dealt with in Sir Daniel Morris’s report, 
requires separate mention on account of the importance assigned 
to it by the West India Commissioners, viz., that of land settle- 
ment. The most successful experiment in this direction is the 
Carriacou Land Settlement Scheme, initiated in 1902. The 
Governor of Grenada reports that ‘‘its beneficial results are 
already so marked as to encourage the hope of similar develop- 
ments in the future, both in Carriacou and elsewhere in these 
islands.’’ ? 

The Administrator of St. Lucia reports progress in the work 
of settling the peasantry on the land, but considers ‘‘ that the 
best results would have been secured by encouraging at the 
same time a number of more intelligent and experienced agricul- 
turists with capital to settle on the land with the object of 
furnishing examples for the small proprietors to follow, and also 
of providing them with centres at which their spare time could 
be employed in working for wages while their own crops were 
maturing.’ $ 

The news from Jamaica is disappointing: the location of 
Jamaica peasants on land of their own is made difficult by their 
laxity in discharging financial obligations, and 10 per cent. of the 
lands allotted have reverted to the Crown by reason of default in 


ce 


4 Ibid, p. xxxiv. 2 Col. Report (Annual) No. 601, p. 10, 
® Col. Report (Annual) No. 505, p. 35. 
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payment of purchase instalments; but, notwithstanding this dis- 
couraging feature, it is recommended that the sale of Crown 
lands to the labouring classes should continue.’ 

On the whole, there is a hopeful, if not buoyant, note running 
through these Reports which contrasts happily with the despair- 
ing tone of ten years ago. Thanks to united efforts, and especially 
to the enterprise and technical efficiency of the new Department, 
the situation, financial and economic, is steadily improving. The 
sugar industry, even when thoroughly re-organised on scientific 
lines, cannot hope to resume its old monopolistic sway; but it 
may legitimately expect to hold the field with any rival. For 
the rest, the skilful cultivation of those other products for which 
the islands are equally adapted, should allay the anxiety which 
dependence on a single industry entails and prevent the recur- 
rence of such dire crises as have visited the West Indian Colonies 
in recent times. There can be no doubt that the chief hope for 
the future lies in the final accomplishment of the reforms 
advocated by the Commissioners in 1897. 

EK. CozENs CooKE 


1 Col. Report (Annual) No. 492, p. 19. 

















THE TAXATION OF SITE VALUES WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


THE ultimate effects of reforms affecting the rating of land 
values are extremely difficult to foresee; and my remarks will, 
therefore, be chiefly suggestive of the lines on which further 
research appears to me to be necessary, rather than an attempt 
at a final solution. Moreover, I shall confine myself to one 
point, namely, the effect of the reforms which have been recently 
proposed on the distribution of the population of towns, a subject 
to which adequate attention has not, I think, yet been given. 

For the purposes of discussion, these reforms may be con- 
sidered under two heads. The first is the assessment of property 
according to the capital value, or as if it were put to the most 
profitable use to which it could immediately be put; and the 
second is the transfer of a part of the rates from buildings to 
land. 

It is generally admitted, I think, that both these methods of 
reforming our rating system would increase the inducement to 
expend more capital on the land. It may, however, be convenient 
briefly to recapitulate the reasons for this belief. 

The effect of rating property as if it were used in the most 
profitable manner would be to make owners more desirous thus 
to use it; and, in order to employ vacant land or land on which 
there are comparatively small buildings so as to get the largest 
rent immediately obtainable, further capital expenditure would 
be necessary. Where valuable land is vacant, and therefore not 
rated, the desire to build on it will obviously be increased by 
the imposition of a rate; and, as to land on which there are 
buildings, there will be a similar increase in the desire to rebuild 
when such rebuilding could be profitably undertaken. Without 
doubt a considerable number of houses which could be pulled 
down with profit will, under any system of rating, be left stand- 
ing, because of the friction to be overcome. If a house can be 


1 Read before the Congress of the Royal Economic Society, 1907, 
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destroyed with profit, the building must be of comparatively little 
value in comparison with the value of the site on which it 
stands; and, where this is the case, the net rent receivable by 
the landlord will be decreased by the reforms under consideration. 
The temptation to rebuild may perhaps be measured by the 
percentage of gain on rebuilding; or the ratio of the net rent 
after rebuilding, less interest on cost of rebuilding, to the net rent 
before rebuilding. If both the net rents before and after re- 
building were reduced by an increase in the rate falling on the 
landlord, the temptation to rebuild would, as a rule, be increased ; 
or, in other words, some houses which could profitably be rebuilt 
under both systems will be left standing on the present system, but 
would be pulled down under the reformed system. 

The effect of transferring part of the rate to land from 
buildings, and thus of the lowering of the ad valorem rate on 
buildings, would be to increase the demand for houses; and it 
would also, as a general rule, on the doctrine of margins, create 
a tendency for more capital to be expended on a given plot of 
land. This would affect buildings erected on vacant land and 
buildings erected in the place of demolished houses. 

The question whether houses could be profitably pulled down 
would also be affected by such a change in the system of rating 
as that under consideration. For such a proceeding to be pro- 
fitable, the rent from the new buildings must exceed the rent 
previously obtained from the destroyed buildings by more than 
the interest on the capital expended in reconstruction, together 
with the increase in the rates consequent thereon. But the 
increase in the rates would be diminished by any change which 
would lessen the ad valorem rate; and, consequently, a number 
of houses now exist, which it would not pay to destroy, but 
which could be profitably demolished after this reform. 

Hence we see that the rating of land values would give rise 
to a number of influences tending to increase the capital expendi- 
ture on both the building and the rebuilding of houses on a given 
area, both in the suburbs and in the central districts. Increased 
expenditure in one locality would diminish the demand in the 
neighbouring localities. Any cause tending to increase building 
in the centre of a town would tend to diminish building in the 
outskirts, and therefore to create a greater concentration of bricks 
and mortar about the centre of that town. But, on the other 
hand, any cause tending to increase the building in the outskirts 
would have an opposite or a decentralising effect. Here we 
have, therefore, two tendencies, one centripetal and the other 

No. 67.—VoL. XVII. BB 
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centrifugal ; and thus far no reason has been given why we should 
anticipate that either tendency would predominate over the other. 

Now the problem which I have endeavoured to solve—I can- 
not claim to have succeeded—and the problem I wish others to 
work at, is this. Will these tendencies just discussed cause 
more buildings to be erected in the central districts of towns; 
and, if so, will this be accompanied by a greater centralisation 
of the population? Or will the opposite effect, or a decrease in 
the congestion of towns, be the result? If this inquiry leads to 
the belief, as I think it will, that a greater concentration of the 
population would result from the rating of land values, then it 
will become important to consider to what extent this concen- 
tration is to be regarded as an evil; and as to the efficacy of 
legislative remedies for such evils as are likely to arise. 

The effect of the rating of land values on the distribution of 
the population can hardly be discussed without considering the 
vexed question of the incidence of urban rates. 

On this point, however, I shall be very brief, and shall almost 
confine myself to a mere statement with regard to the conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived. In dealing with this question of 
incidence, I have found it best to regard house room and house 
situation as distinct goods; though I am doubtful whether this 
method would be approved generally by economists. If, how- 
ever, the separate consideration of these two goods be permitted, 
it is important to note, especially, I think, with regard to this 
question of distribution, that their demand and supply curves 
are very different. A change in the relative gross rents of smaller 
and larger houses in the same neighbourhood would make a 
difference in the number of people preferring one to the other ; 
whilst, I submit, the same change in the relative gross rents 
falling on the tenants of equilibrated houses in the central dis- 
tricts and the suburbs would make a much greater difference in 
the demand in the two cases; the main reason being that house 
room is without a competitor, whilst facilities for locomotion 
enter largely into the question of situation. In other words, the 
demand for situation is far more elastic than the demand for 
building, the latter being, I believe, rather inelastic. If this be 
admitted, then I think it follows that in the long run rates tend 
to fall on the occupier and the site-value owner approximately 
in the ratio of the capital expended on the buildings to the price 
of the cleared site; the more inelastic the demand for room, the 
truer being this formula. Also that, as the relative advantages 
of different situations would not be materially affected by the 
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proposed reforms in rating, the ground rent paid by the tenant 
in the central districts would not be much affected. This con- 
clusion would be erroneous if the movement of tenants from the 
central districts to the suburbs lowered the ground rents in the 
centre and raised them in the suburbs by an equal amount; 
but both theory and some experience lead me to conclude that 
an increase in the demand for land for building purposes raises 
its price far less in the suburbs than in the centre. It may be 
that this is a rough and unscientific statement of the case; but 
it is, I believe, sufficiently accurate to make it the best way 
to paint the situation for the practical purposes of legislation. 

Returning to the question of distribution, we are endeavour- 
ing to find out in which direction the population will tend to 
drift in consequence of rating reforms, whether inwards or out- 
wards. The resulting changes in ground rents may be com- 
pared to the changes in the level of the water in a reservoir, 
the bottom of which has a tendency to sink everywhere, and 
slopes downwards towards the centre, the water there being 
consequently deepest. If the sinkage is uniform all over, the 
depth of the water will be nowhere affected. But if the sinkage 
is such that the gradient of the bottom towards the centre be- 
comes steeper, then the water will flow towards the centre, and 
will there become deeper. In a similar way, the effect of the 
reform under consideration on the distribution of the population 
would depend mainly on any resulting changes in the gradients, 
so to speak, of the gross rents paid by the tenants as the con- 
gested centres are approached. If the gradients would become 
steeper, or if tenants would have to pay relatively more for living 
in central situations, a centrifugal effect would be produced, and 
vice versd. This inquiry will be made in two stages. In the 
first stage, an endeavour will be made to ascertain which way 
the gradients of rents would be affected on the assumption that 
no change took place either in the distribution of the population 
or in the amount of house room occupied by tenants. The 
second stage will be to ascertain whether, when these hypo- 
thetical conditions are removed, it appears, as the result of this 
tendency to any change in the rent gradients, or from any other 
causes, that there would be a centripetal or a centrifugal move- 
ment of the population. 

The effects of rating reforms, in so far as they consist in 
the rating of land as if it were used in the most profitable 
manner, will first be considered. Such a change in the rating 
would, as we have seen, have the effect of throwing a tax on 
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the withholding, not on the supply, of land for building pur- 
poses ; and consequently this reform would result in that with- 
holding being lessened, more land being thrown on the market, 
and ground rents everywhere being diminished. Where building 
land is now not built on, and where the increase in the rate 
would be more than the present rent, this result would obviously 
follow. But ground rents would also be lowered on this account in 
the case of all landed property which could be put to a more pro- 
fitable use. In the central districts of towns there is little land 
actually vacant as a rule, and ground rents would be little affected 
by the stimulus thus given to its sale. On the other hand, few 
of the comparatively recently built houses in the suburbs could 
be pulled down profitably ; whilst there might be a large number 
of houses in the central districts the destruction of which would 
be rendered more probable by this reform. We may anticipate, 
therefore, that ground rents would fall for these reasons more 
in the central districts and in the extreme outskirts than in the 
intermediate zone of newly-built houses. But it must also be 
remembered that land may have a value for agriculture, market 
gardening, pleasure grounds, back yards, and for many other 
uses besides that for actual building space, and that the rating 
of site values would not force the selling price down below this 
limit. In the central districts the fall in ground rents would 
be little affected by this check, whilst in the extreme suburbs it 
might have a very material influence. Balancing these con- 
siderations, it appears to me probable that ground rents would 
fall more actually, though perhaps not proportionately, in the 
central districts as a whole than in the outskirts, and that the 
general gradients of rents would thus become less steep. 

Passing on to consider the effect of the lowering of the ad 
valorem rate on houses, here again we find that opposing in- 
fluences would be brought into operation. In comparing any 
two buildings of equal cost, it would appear, if my views on 
incidence are correct, that the reduction in the rate paid directly 
or indirectly by the tenants would be the same in the two 
cases. But we must not consider houses of equal size, but 
rather equilibrated houses. Under all systems of ‘rating, the 
tenant who spends more on situation will spend less on other 
things, the rent of buildings being amongst the number. The 
choice of the tenant, therefore, lies between a more costly house, 
as regards building, in the suburbs, and a less costly one in 
the central districts; and the result of this reform would be 
that both the reduction in the amount of the ad valorem rate 
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in effect paid by the tenant, and the consequent relief to him, 
would be less in the case of the tenant living in the equilibrated 
house in the centre than in the case of the tenant in the suburbs. 
From this cause, therefore, the gradient of building rents would 
be made steeper. 

All the other influences produced by the reduction in the ad 
valorem rate would, however, appear to produce a contrary effect 
on the rent gradients. We have seen that in all parts of a town a 
tendency would be created for landowners to increase their ex- 
penditure on buildings; and in each part of the town more 
houses might be demanded because of an increase in the popula- 
tion, and not as the result of migration. Building in the 
suburbs would probably take the form of more land being occu- 
pied by houses, each covering about the same ground as the 
existing houses in the neighbourhood; and the land thus ab- 
sorbed would mitigate, to a certain extent, the fall in ground 
rents due to this reform. In the central districts the new 
buildings would frequently cover no more ground than that 
occupied by the destroyed buildings; no land would thus be 
removed from the market, and the fall in ground rents would 
therefore be, at all events, less mitigated than in the suburbs. 
Moreover, the number of tenants occupying the same plot of 
ground would thus be increased ; and it is the gross rent paid by 
each tenant, not the ground rent received by the landlord, which 
must be held in view. An increase in the height of buildings 
might add to the profit of the landlord, whilst decreasing the 
rent to the tenant. For these reasons, therefore, it appears 
probable that the fall in the central tenants’ ground rent would 
be greater than that experienced by the tenant in the suburbs, 
and that, consequently, the gradient of rents would become less 
steep. 

Again, reasons have been given for believing that the lower- 
ing of the ad valorem rate would increase the number of houses 
which could be pulled down with profit. As compared with the 
suburbs, there are more houses in the central districts nearly 
worth rebuilding ; and consequently, as a result of this reform, 
more would there be destroyed, and more gardens and other 
open spaces would be placed on the market as building land. 
Here, then, is another tendency to make the gradient of rents 
less steep. 

In the foregoing discussion it has been tacitly assumed that 
a rate could be transferred from buildings, and, as it were, 
visibly imposed on economic rent proper ; and that the only effect 
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on the tenant would be the lowering of his ad valorem rating. 
If this were really the case, the new site rate would fall wholly 
on the landlord. But it is in truth certain, for reasons which 
have been set forth by Professor Edgeworth in his interesting 
papers in the Economic JourNAL, that other results would arise. 
Landlords would not be convinced that no expenditure incurred 
by them on their sites would ever have any effect on the assess- 
ment of the value of these sites; and the imposition of such a 
rate would therefore probably affect their actions somewhat. 
That expenditure, which generally must be made before a site 
can be placed on the market, and which may be made in vain, 
should be correlated with situation rather than with building. 
Now if, as in the case of most goods, this expenditure increases 
with the quantity of the “‘ situation ’’ sold or with the amount 
of the ground rent, then taxation would have its normal effect 
of increasing the price and diminishing the consumption; or, 
in other words, the check on the creation of building sites would 
be greater in the centre than in the suburbs. But, in truth, I 
believe the opposite effect would in reality be felt; because, 
generally speaking, this preliminary expenditure will in future 
be less where situation rents are now greater. In the central 
districts roads are, as a rule, all made and equipped, and vacant 
spaces are ready for the builder. Valuable houses would not 
there be pulled down until it was practically certain that they 
would be at once replaced by new ones. In short, in the inner 
ring, the future expenditure correlated with situation rents is 
likely to be but very small. In the suburbs in some cases it 
may be very considerable, especially where road-making and 
excavation have to be undertaken by the land-owner. Hence, I 
believe that a diminution in the supply of building sites from 
this cause, and consequently a check in the fall in ground rents 
resulting from this reform, is more likely to be the result of 
site value taxation in the suburbs than in the central districts. 
From this cause also the gradient of rents would, therefore, tend 
to become less steep. 

Hence, as regards the transfer of rates from buildings to 
sites, there are three reasons why we should anticipate that 
rent gradients would be rendered less steep thereby; namely, 
that the height of houses would be relatively increased in the 
centre ; that fewer houses would be pulled down in the suburbs ; 
and that the new rate could not be made to fall visibly on economic 
rent proper. And there is one reason why the opposite effect 
may be anticipated, namely, that there would be less reduction 
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in the rates levied on the equilibrated houses in the central 
regions. As a matter of opinion, I believe that the former in- 
fluences would predominate, and, if my conclusions are correct, 
the net effect on rent gradients would be of the same kind, 
and, therefore, an addition to the effect produced by the rating 
of property according to the most profitable use to which it 
could be put. No doubt where the central districts are already 
greatly congested—where, in fact, the harm has already been 
done—little more land could be thrown on the market, and 
some of these influences would be but little felt. But through- 
out the town it seems almost certain that the net result of all 
these causes combined would be to make rent gradients become 
less steep in these hypothetical circumstances. 

Passing on to the second stage in the inquiry, and consider- 
ing the whole situation without any hypothetical conditions, it 
is, in the first place, to be noted that the lowering of the amount 
of the rates, which are paid by tenants on account of the cost 
of the buildings occupied by them, would permit them to spend 
more on other things, including situation rents. A slight centri- 
petal tendency would thus be produced; or, in other words, 
there would be a slight tendency for the population to move into 
the central districts without reference to the question of rent 
gradients. 

The main question for consideration, however, is, what, on 
the removal of these hypothetical conditions, would be the effect 
of the rent gradients becoming less steep? One of the assump- 
tions made was that the amount of accommodation taken by 
tenants would be unaffected by these rating reforms; whereas 
it is certain that this would not be the case. The price, or the 
rent of house accommodation, would be reduced by the lowering 
of the tax on houses; and this lowering of price would cause an 
increase in the consumption. But this increase in the consump- 
tion would only mitigate the fall in rents; ‘+ would not alto- 
gether prevent it unless the demand for house accommodation 
were perfectly elastic, which is certainly not the case. Now 
we have seen, with this hypothetical restriction in force, that 
rents would fall everywhere as a result of these rating reforms ; 
and it follows that, this hypothetical restriction being absent, 
this conclusion would remain true, though the fall would every- 
where be lessened. We have seen that rents would fall most in 
the central districts ; and this conclusion would also remain true 
unless the increase of consumption due to the lowering of rents 
mitigated the fall in rents to a more than proportionate extent 
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in the central districts as compared with the suburbs. There 
is, however, no reason to believe that this would be the case; 
the considerations already mentioned with reference to relative 
amount of land occupied by tenants in the suburbs and in the 
central districts point, in fact, in the opposite direction. 
Therefore the consideration of the greater demand for house 
accommodation consequent on the lowering of rents does not 
invalidate the conclusion that rent gradients would be rendered 
less steep by the rating of land values. 

The second of our hypothetical conditions was that no migra- 
tion could take place between the different parts of the town. 
The conclusion just arrived at, namely, that rent gradients would 
become less steep, is in fact equivalent to concluding that, this 
condition being absent, there would be an inflow of the popula- 
tion from the suburbs to the central districts. The result of 
this inflow would be that rents paid by the tenants in the centre 
would thus be increased, and those in the suburbs decreased, 
until the original gradient existing before the reform was nearly 
re-established. Tenants would, in fact, pay nearly the same 
amount as before for the advantages of the central situation, 
the demand being very elastic; and the ground rents paid by 
the tenants would everywhere be nearly similarly affected. The 
immediate movement of the population would be necessarily 
small; but the profit obtained by landlords from building would 
be diminished in the suburbs and increased in the centre until 
the equilibrium was permanently re-established. 

The conclusion thus arrived at is that the population of the 
central districts of towns would be increased, and that that of 
the suburbs would be diminished by the rating of land values. 
But if quantitative results are desired, we are landed in the 
greatest difficulties, through which I have been able to see my 
way but very dimly. In all English towns with which I am 
acquainted I judge that a very large addition to the population 
of what may be called the inner half of the town might be made 
without breaking existing laws. A very large effect is therefore 
possible. The increase in the demand for house accommodation 
would do nothing towards preventing a congestion of bricks and 
mortar in the central districts, which is in itself an evil; but 
it might tend to check the inflow of the population from the 
suburbs by filling up the available space. It must, however, 
be remembered that better building, in the form of thicker walls, 
better fittings, concrete floors, &c., adds largely to the cost of 
houses without appreciably adding to the space occupied by them. 
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No doubt, however, the larger part of the additional demand for 
accommodation would take the form of a demand for additional 
space. But if we consider, for example, the case of compara- 
tively low houses, with back yards or gardens, being replaced by 
high tenement buildings, it must be admitted that even a very 
large increase in the space demanded per head would only absorb 
but a small proportion of the additional room thus obtained ; and 
the fact that there will be an increase in the demand does not 
falsify the conclusion that the rating of land values might, at 
all events, produce a large increase in the central population. 
Whether it would do so or not would obviously depend, amongst 
other things, on the amount of the rate transferred to sites from 
buildings, and on local conditions. If the demand for situation 
were absolutely elastic, each new house built in the central dis- 
tricts would merely draw a certain number of people inwards 
from the suburbs, without affecting the rent gradient. And if, 
as I believe, the demand for situation is, as a rule, very elastic, 
a very small tendency to change in the rent gradient is not 
inconsistent with a large resulting change in the distribution of 
the population. In fact, I can only say that, reviewing all these 
circumstances to the best of my ability, I am led, but with un- 
certain steps, to the conclusion that a considerable land value 
rate would, in some English towns, produce a very considerable 
increase in the congestion of the population in the central dis- 
tricts. 

The tendencies here discussed, whether centrifugal or centri- 
petal, are, moreover, cumulative in their effects. If a workshop 
or manufactory would be built in the central districts under 
one system of rating, and in the suburbs under another, the 
result would be to produce a corresponding effect on the relative 
demand for, and the supply of, houses in the two districts. 
These new houses, if in the inner ring, would increase the 
‘ tendency for new shops there to appear, and possibly even for 
new manufactories ; for producers find it an advantage to be near 
a copious supply of labour. Thus the tendency to crowd towards 
a centre would be increased with each result arising from that 
tendency. This secondary centripetal movement would be ac- 
companied by a further relative diminution in the house room 
per head demanded by the inhabitants of the congested regions ; 
and in these districts the benefits in the way of increased accom- 
modation arising from the lowering of the ad valorem rate 
would thus be lessened, or even possibly obliterated. 

Again, the speculative builder would consider what is the 
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probability of a rise in the near future in the value of the site 
on which he proposes to build, and, consequently, of any rate 
thereon. If he thought that such a rise was probable, he would 
place the houses closer together, and give them smaller gardens 
than he would have done if he had had no such anticipations ; 
because, by such a concentration, a profitable investment would 
be obtained for a longer time. If builders are generally right 
in their forecasts, this tendency to concentration would be most 
operative in the directions in which towns will actually extend. 

As a general reply to the foregoing arguments, it may be 
urged that, as most building takes place in the suburbs, there 
will be the region where any stimulus to building would most be 
felt ; and that, consequently, a centrifugal tendency must be the 
result of land value rating. This contention is not, I think, 
valid. If in a given time, and in existing circumstances, there 
would be housed 100 new inhabitants in the outskirts, and 
20 in the central districts; and if, after a change in the system 
of rating, the proportion would be as 80 to 40; then a relative 
concentration would be the result of that reform, although more 
buildings continued to be erected in the suburbs. The growth 
of a bush will be made more dense by any stimulus which in- 
creases the growth of the inner branches more than that of the 
outer branches, in spite of the fact that the outer branches con- 
tinue to grow fastest. 

In fact, the spreading of a town is best regarded as an 
organic growth, gradually increasing the organism from a centre 
outwards, and more or less controlled by artificial means. The 
character of the whole will depend on the character of the 
nucleus of growth, and on the degree in which the inner parts 
tend to get more compact whilst the outer parts extend. To 
encourage growth is admirable if it be encouraged in the right 
way. Economists have not, however, been sufficiently careful 
to distinguish between a stimulus to invest more capital on the 
same acreage, and a stimulus to invest the same capital per 
acre over more acres. The latter is the stimulus we mainly 
want, as producing the best nucleus of growth. But land value 
rating would also encourage more capital expenditure per acre 
in the centre; which would unfavourably affect the subsequent 
growth of the organism. In short, common sense tells us that 
ground rents are an indication that people wish to congregate 
round certain centres; and if any change were made, like the 
introduction of land value rating, which would make it both 
possible and probable that more house room would be provided 
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near these centres, common sense also tells us that full advan- 
tage would be taken of these possibilities. Suburban inhabitants 
would, it is true, have better house accommodation ; but greater 
crowding would take place in the inner half of the town, an 
evil result which might or might not be outweighed by the 
advantages of better accommodation per head. The foregoing 
lengthy arguments merely confirm these dictates of common 
sense. 

It may be urged, however, that I have assumed without proof 
that an increase in the number of persons inhabiting the central 
districts would be an evil, whilst I have admitted that the 
tendency to concentrate is a proof of the desire to concentrate. 
Would it not be wisest, it may be suggested, to let men live as 
they wish to live? This contention is, to a certain extent, 
valid ; but it cannot be pushed to extremes, or it would point to 
the repeal of all legislation against overcrowding, and, indeed, 
to the abolition of all restraints. The desire of workmen to live 
near their work may, moreover, be satisfied by the works moving 
outwards rather than by the employees moving inwards. A 
concentration of manufactories is, at any rate, not what the 
poorer classes want. 

No doubt, however, a proof of definite evil results is the only 
justification for any interference with the natural growth of a 
town. The concentration of places of business, including the 
offices of manufacturers, which are almost entirely occupied by 
the well-to-do classes, is, on the whole, an advantage. But I 
doubt if any further concentration, even of such buildings, would 
as a rule, be any considerable benefit. As regards both manu- 
factories and workmen’s dwellings, there is certainly an advan- 
tage to employers, and probably, therefore, some general 
economic advantage, in concentration and the resulting plentiful 
local supply of labour. Moreover, it is obviously an advantage 
for families to live near shops, and for employees to live near 
their work. This latter benefit may not, however, result from 
an increased congestion ; because, if manufactories were them- 
selves brought closer together, the average distance which the 
employees would have to travel to their work might be increased. 

Against these benefits of concentration, certain very definite 
evils have to be weighed in the balance. A loss of health, com- 
fort, and civilising influences results from any diminution of 
private garden accommodation, or of any other small private 
open spaces. The more storeys houses have, the more un- 
healthy will be the neighbourhood if the sunshine entering the 
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rooms is thus diminished ; and, in the absence of lifts, the more 
uncomiortable the dwellings will be to live in. In crowded 
cities the roadways and pavements are the only playgrounds 
near home for the children; and, miserable as is this state of 
things, it would be made even worse if the crowd were denser. 
There is also, I think, a demoralising tendency inherent to a 
closer contact between different families, even if the actual 
rooms occupied by each are larger. Many competent judges also 
believe that the air is materially more impure where the popu- 
lation per acre is greater; though, in my opinion, this result is 
not clearly demonstrable. Balancing the evil arising directly 
from any concentration of the population against the previously 
discussed good results, I cannot doubt that the evil decidedly 
preponderates. And, if we take the cumulative results into con- 
sideration, this conclusion is even more certain. If, as the result 
of these cumulative tendencies in the central districts, the value 
of the land to the landlord would be actually increased, and if 
the accommodation of the tenants would actually be made worse, 
then every single evil result of congestion would be increased 
by the rating of land values. This is not a probable result; but 
it is possible, and it should therefore be taken into consideration 
in framing our social policy. But, even altogether neglecting 
these cumulative tendencies, the results of any congestion of 
the population due to rating reforms would be an undoubted evil. 

The effect of such reforms on the national wealth should also 
be considered. As we have already seen, ground value rating 
would cause more houses to be destroyed in the central districts, 
and fewer new houses to be built in the suburbs. But the 
necessary house accommodation would obviously be more cheaply 
supplied if new houses were built in the suburbs, and the old 
houses were left standing in the central districts. If this result 
is more probable under our present system of rating, it can only 
be a comparative loss to the nation, because some tenants are 
deprived of the possibility of moving towards the congested 
centres, a good it appears they would prefer to other goods. 
But if this good be one, like alcohol, the consumption of which 
may be restricted with advantage, then this consideration ought 
not to be allowed its full economic weight in striking the balance. 
Thus it appears that the rebuilding of houses, even if profitable, 
is not necessarily one of the beneficial results of this reform ; 
except, of course, in so far as the more modern accommodation 
thus supplied would add to health and comfort. 

As a general reply to all these arguments against the rating 
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of land values, it may be urged that the resulting increase in 
congestion might be prevented by legislation. Prof. Marshall 
has suggested that a ‘‘ fresh air rate ’’ should be levied on ground 
values, and devoted to obviating the evils under consideration. 
With this proposal I have every sympathy ; though possibly the 
results might be disappointing because of the difficulty of de- 
fining the objects and of-enforcing the performance. But if 
the rating of land values be first adopted without any such safe- 
guards, as seems likely, judging by recent Bills, their subse- 
quent enactment would be difficult; because the new revenue 
would have been absorbed, and proposals to divert it to other 
uses would be resisted. If we agree with Prof. Marshall that, 
as regards open spaces, we are considering ‘‘ the most important 
public financial responsibility which has not yet been faced ’’?; 
ought we to support proposals for the rating of land values 
which omit to deal with this point? 

But here I am dealing mainly with the effect of the proposed 
changes on the density of the population on the land not re- 
served for public uses; and a fresh air rate, as I understand 
the proposal, would not affect this question. In the centre of 
our large cities, especially in these days of steel construction, 
the size of houses is often limited by law and not by economic 
influences. Where this is the case, land value rating would do 
no harm in increasing concentration; and the increase in the 
rate on such houses would fall almost entirely on the owner of 
the site. The areas thus affected are, however, but small, com- 
paratively speaking ; and too much attention is apt to be directed 
to them because of their central position. The question for us 
is rather as to what legislation could effect outside these limited 
areas. Laws must be, as a rule, of general application; and 
any legislation dealing with building lines, width of streets, size 
of rooms, height of houses, and the private open spaces round 
them, which was not unduly restrictive in the congested centres, 
would be inoperative as a check against an increase of the popu- 
lation in the greater part of the town. Legislation would not 
act as a preventative against these evils of concentration until 
they had nearly reached the pitch obtaining in the worst dis- 
tricts. 

In short, if our ideal town be one in which there is a con- 
centration of high tenement buildings separated from each other 
by wide roads and interspersed with public open spaces, then 
building laws and fresh air rates may satisfy us. But if such 


1 Blue Book. Memoranda on Local Taxes, C. 9528, 1899, p. 124. 
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a dreary ideal be rejected, we should consider every possible 
cause of increased congestion with the view of finding effective 
remedies. 

The general conclusions at which I arrive are, therefore, 
that land value rating would increase the concentration of our 
towns about their already congested centres; and that this would 
be an evil result, which would not be materially lessened by 
legislation. Surely, then, we ought to consider whether the 
benefits claimed for this reform cannot be obtained without these 
evil consequences? With this end in view there is much to 
be said in favour of levying a land value rate as an alternative 


rather than in addition to the existing rate. 
LEONARD DARWIN 








THE EVOLUTION OF AN INDUSTRIAL TOWN. 


WITH very few exceptions, the towns which have played a 
conspicuous part in English history prior to the eighteenth 
century have, since the Industrial Revolution, sunk into actual 
or relative insignificance. 

Of the few exceptions, Coventry is one, and it is this cir- 
cumstance which makes an inquiry into her position on the 
threshold of the twentieth century so rewarding. This theatre 
of legendary romance, distinguished by the survival of medieval 
customs, of institutions dating from the English renaissance, 
and of seventeenth-century manufactures, is also the chief seat 
of England’s latest born industry, and boasts a population 
advancing by leaps and bounds. 

The causes which led to the original introduction of manu- 
factures into a town situated in the midst of an agricultural 
district, far from the sea coast, destitute of waterways, whose 
sole advantage as a seat of trade would appear to have lain in 
its situation upon the grand trunk road of the kingdom, are 
somewhat obscure. Perhaps the chief inducement was the rela- 
tive security from pillage or oppression enjoyed by the city under 
the double guarantee of a charter from Edward the Third, and 
of its own massive fortifications. In the fifteenth century a busy 
trade was already being carried on in the making of camisoles, 
kerseys, and other antique forms of woollen cloth. A few 
Huguenot refugees are said to have settled in Coventry shortly 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. As soon as 
steam came into use as a motive power, the near neighbourhood 
of the Warwickshire coalfield at once designated Coventry as a 
manufacturing centre, and a canal, opened in 1769, expedited 
the carriage of the mineral. 

The city was, no doubt, one of the four towns mentioned 
by Macaulay as possessing at least ten thousand inhabitants at 
the opening year of his history, for they were reckoned at 9,500 
in 1643. In the first census year the population was 16,049, 
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and in 1901, just after the absorption of an outlying suburb, 
it was 69,978. It was shown by a local investigation carried 
out in May, 1906, to have then grown to 83,792, and is esti- 
mated to exceed 87,000 at the present time. The city covers 
an area of over six square miles. Flats are as yet unknown, 
and there are very few tenement houses, although these are on 
the increase, owing to the rapid influx of population. The 
number of inhabitants per acre only slightly exceeds twenty, 
as against thirty-six in Hampstead, London’s most favoured 
suburb. According to the general census, three-fifths of the 
tenements consist of five rooms and upwards, and only 4°77 of 
the population live under conditions of overcrowding, t.e., with 
more than two inmates to a room. This proportion compares 
very favourably with Birmingham’s 10 per cent. and London’s 
16°71 per cent. The amount of overcrowding is probably here 
somewhat understated, and the local investigation of last year 
showed that overcrowding prevailed amongst 5°3 per cent. of 
the inhabitants. Although the city is growing at the rate of 800 
or 1,000 houses a year, builders of small house property cannot 
keep pace with the demand. Numbers of workmen lodge in the 
town during the week, and return to their homes within a radius 
of twenty or thirty miles for Sundays. Such men would not 
figure in the general census returns, but only in those of the local 
investigation, which was held on a Wednesday on purpose to 
include cases of this kind. Some of the increase is thus accounted 
for. 

The town is surrounded on all sides except the north-east by 
an entirely rural environment of pleasantly wooded undulating 
country. On the north-east, it gradually thins out into a semi- 
urban district surrounding the collieries of Bedworth, and 
stretching towards Nuneaton. This neighbourhood embraces 
much of the scenery of George Eliot’s earlier novels. Immediately 
on the southern outskirts lie stretches of open common land. The 
atmosphere is clearer than is usual in manufacturing centres, 
owing to the extensive use of gas-engines in the factories, which 
produce little smoke. 

Thus the absence of flats and tenements, and apparently of 
the intenser forms of overcrowding, combined with ready acces- 
sibility to the open country and with uncontaminated air, all 
makes for wholesome environment and healthy life. On fine 
Sundays and early closing days, streams of cyclists of every class 
are to be met with in the roads and shady lanes leading out of the 
town. 
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There is a debit side to the account, however. The picturesque 
and the antique too often exact a penalty. The centre of the city 
is composed of narrow lanes of houses, many of them of the 
timber-framed medieval type, with projecting upper stories 
which shut out the sun’s rays from the lower rooms and even from 
the streets. Every here and there peeps out an old school or 
almshouse, such as Ford’s Hospital, or a bit of the ancient city 
wall. Round this medieval core is a zone of dingy red brick 
streets dating from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and designed according to the usual domestic architec- 
ture of that pre-sanitary and antiesthetic period. The large 
upstair windows characterising many of these houses are a 
survival from the golden age of the silk industry, when the looms 
were placed on the upper floor so as to obtain light for the weavers 
to work in, the dwelling rooms being underneath. 

A false economy has too often utilised the plots of ground 
behind these houses for erecting courts of from two or three to a 
dozen or more cottages, built back to back, with no means of 
through ventilation. This description does not apply to all 
the courts, of which there still remain nearly three hundred, 
though several have been pulled down. A number are really small 
squares rather than courts. Many of these courts accommodate 
much the same class of respectable artisans as do the streets out 
of which they open, though others serve as a catch-all for the dregs 
of the population. Here and there rents are very high, exceeding 
three shillings a room. Generally speaking, however, rents for 
working-class dwellings average about one shilling and threepence 
aroom. New five-roomed houses.let at six shillings a week and 
upwards. The Corporation is about to erect some houses of this 
type, and a few containing two flats each. 

Till a few years ago, the drainage was defective. An 
insignificant stream called the Sherbourne crawls through the 
town, and into this inadequate channel the sewage of the city 
was discharged, to become a nuisance and sometimes a source 
of disease to the villages lower down in its course, and of litigation 
to the Corporation. A sewage farm is now in operation at 
Baginton, three miles from the city. 

As a whole, however, Coventry is a fairly healthy town. The 
average corrected death-rate for ten years ending 1906 was 16°38, 
and the infartile death-rate was 141. For a population of town 
artisans, the latter is not very high, and the health visitor states 
that, so far as her experience goes, about two-thirds of the infants 
are entirely breast-fed. The birth-rate has declined from an 
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average of 29°7 for the decade to 28'8 last year, and the marriage- 
rate declined still more rapidly till last year, when it rose to 19°1. 
Dearth of house accommodation may have acted as a check. In 
view of the recognised connection between birth-rates and infantile 
mortality on the one side, and the employment of married women 
in factories on the other, it may here be mentioned that Coventry 
compares favourably with many other manufacturing towns in 
this respect. It was recently ascertained that only 388 out of 
5,149 females engaged in 65 factories in the town were married 
women, and the percentage of wives and widows in employ- 
ment between the ages of 25 and 35 for Coventry is only 9°9. 
In Nottingham it is 21°2, and for Blackburn 53°5. 

The superabundance of a youthful element among the 
population, not a common feature in our older towns, no doubt 
lowers the death-rate. The distribution of the population in 
age-groups appears in the following table :— 


TaBLE A,.—DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION ACCORDING TO AGES. 


Per thousand of population of 





Age-group. England and Wales. Coventry. 

Under 5 =“ as exe 1142 122 
5 to 10 eae oo ae 107°2 106 
10 ,, 15 inden Sse) aa 98°7 
15 ,, 20 aes wi sa 99°7 100°9 
20 ,, 25 av =F ae: 95°9 99°4 
25 ,, 35 as ae si 161°5 190°9 
35 ,. 45 ved ~ si 122°8 119°9 
45 ,, 55 ae roe pe 89-2 82:2 
55 ,, 65 pale ees pee 59°7 54°4 
65 ,, 75 Bs se xa 33°0 32°6 
75 ,, 85 ai esa ais 12:0 12°1 
85 and upwards pas = 15 14 


Only 51°59 per cent. are females. This proportion is less 
than that for the whole kingdom, or for many of our large 
towns, including Birmingham, which Coventry in some respects 
resembles. The causes are no doubt the absence of any large 
wealthy residential class, and the growth of metal trades which 
afford little scope for women’s labour. 

That Coventry is a city of artisans and the smaller middle 
class is indicated by several symptoms besides the appearance 
of the streets, thronged with sudden swarms of factory hands 
as the dinner hour booms from the clock tower. First, there 
is the paucity of female domestic servants. The proportion which 
this useful class bears to a community offers a fairly good 
index to the standard of comfort attained in that community. 
In Hampstead there are eighty to every hundred householders, 
in West Ham only nine, and in Birmingham eleven. In 
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Coventry the proportion is just under eleven, and female 
domestics form only 24°5 per thousand of the population. 

A second piece of evidence lies in the very large proportion 
of boys and girls in their fifteenth year who are already earning 
wages. It is 79°5 per cent. of the boys and 62°4 of the girls. 
Such high figures are equalled by very few large towns outside 
the great textile centres. .For the metropolis the correspond- 
ing percentages are only 60°1 and 33°0. 

A third indication is given by the small proportion of males 
who are unoccupied or retired, or whom the census describes 
as engaged in Class III., ‘‘ Professional occupations and their 
subordinate services.’’ Among a thousand males above the age 
of ten, 1388 are unoccupied or retired, and 18°7 belong to Class 
III. In this respect Coventry is on a level with Birmingham 
and some of the industrial centres of Staffordshire and 
Lancashire. By way of contrast, Bournemouth shows 240 per 
thousand as unoccupied, and London 39 as belonging to pro- 
fessions. 

At the other end of the social scale, Coventry is happy in 
possessing less than the average, for large towns, of men of 
the building and general or undefined labouring class, which 
too often means that stratum of casual labour whence the 
exploited and the unemployable are chiefly recruited. 

Another department of industry which is rather scantily 
represented is that of transport. Only one railway company’s 
line passes through the city, there is only one large station, 
and, though a couple of branch lines run out from it, it is not 
a junction of much importance; therefore the railway staff is 
small. Neither are there as many carmen as in most com- 
mercial centres. Thus it is that only 3°8 per cent. of males 
above the age of ten are engaged in transport, and the propor- 
tion of coachmen and cabmen is only three-quarters that of 
Birmingham. Indeed, the city is heavily handicapped through 
the absence of railway facilities commensurate to her growing 
size and trade. In order to save a few miles between the York- 
shire coalfields and the metropolis, the Great Central has driven 
its line through the little town of Rugby. It would have done 
better, possibly, for its shareholders if it had tapped the traffic 
of Coventry. In the production and distribution of clothing the 
proportion of those engaged are 2°56 per cent. of males and 
4°16 of females. For the supply of food, drink, and lodging the 
percentages are 6°11 and 2°09. These are all somewhat below 


the proportions for England and Wales, one reason being that 
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the borough is not a centre for big breweries or for the produc- 
tion of artificial food-stuffs, such as cocoa or jam, requiring the 
services of many hands. The market to be supplied is mainly 
that of the place itself, and the surrounding thinly-populated 
rural districts. 

On the whole, then, Coventry may be described as a pro- 
ductive and not as a distributive centre. 

It has long held this position. It was one of the centres of 
the English cloth and worsted industries of the later middle 
ages, when the proverb ‘‘ As true as Coventry blue’’ paid a 
compliment to the quality of the local dyes, and several of the 
trade guilds connected with them and founded during that period 
still survive. Of these, the Drapers’ Company, dating from 
Edward the Second’s reign, is perhaps the most flourishing. 
Its property yielded £200 a year in 1832, when its present hall 
was built. ‘The Mercers’ and the Fullers’ Companies are still 
in existence, although the latter would probably have become 
extinct half a century ago had not its sole surviving member, in 
1860, nominated seven others. The oldest of all, the Bakers’ 
Company, dating from 1205, is represented by the Master 
Bakers’ Association of to-day, the inheritors of its block. 

Since the fifteenth century Coventry has suffered from 
recurrent spells of depression arising from the decay of her 
staple manufactures, and marked by a temporary loss of popu- 
lation, and eras of prosperity wafted in by the introduction 
of new industries better adapted to the requirements of con- 
temporary society. Of the latter periods, the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and the last twenty years, have been the 
most conspicuous. Watchmaking and the manufacture of silk 
and ribbon took their rise at the earlier date, when the manu- 
facture of cloth was approaching extinction. The only reason 
why they should have sprung up in Coventry rather than in 
such other Midland towns as Leicester or Northampton would 
seem to be that among the Coventry people there was a group of 
operatives already accustomed to working in common. Still, it 
was probably in some measure a matter of chance. The seat 
of manufactures of imported material, such as silk, says Adam 
Smith, ‘‘as they are generally introduced by the scheme and 
project of a few individuals, is sometimes established in a mari- 
time city, and sometimes in an inland town, according as their 
interest, judgment, or caprice happen to determine.’’ Pos- 
sibly the opportunities for borrowing capital on easy terms, placed 
within reach of the enterprising and energetic by the loan chari- 
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ties (estimated to have advanced £3,000 in 1690), may have acted 
as an incentive. 

Watchmaking dates from 1710, and appears to have been 
pursued with success, since the mayor for the year 1727 was 
chosen from the members of that craft. It continued to be one 
of the two staple trades for more than a century. In 1861 
there were 90 manufacturers, employing 1,250 journeymen, 667 
apprentices, and only 30 females. But the competition of the 
Continent and the supersession of manual dexterity by the 
adoption of machinery had already set in, and the palmy days 
of the craft were over. Yet 2,600 persons described themselves 
as engaged in its many subdivisions in 1901. 

The rise and decline of the other staple, namely, silk, has 
been contemporaneous. First attempted in 1696, shortly after 
the flood-tide of Huguenot immigration had set in, in 1746 it 
had become so flourishing that a single citizen, one Thomas 
Bird, is described as giving employment to two thousand hands. 
Not all of these, probably, were dwellers within the town itself, 
for in 1818, when 2,260 power-looms and 1,008 hand-looms 
were running, out of 13,000 weavers, winders, warpers, and 
others employed, 8,000 are described as belonging to the vicinity. 
Eight years later, on the occasion of a parliamentary inquiry, 
120 ribbon-manufacturing firms claimed to find employment for 
20,000 persons. Changes in fashion, together with foreign com- 
petition, favoured by the commercial treaty with France, subse- 
quently reduced the demand for the finished article to such an 
extent that only twenty firms remained in the business in 1869. 
The industry was very largely a domestic one pursued in the 
operatives’ own homes. These last were often built in terraces 
in order that the power from a single engine might be available 
for the looms in a number of houses. 

Owing to the causes above-mentioned, the depression and 
consequent distress was so great in 1861 that a relief fund 
amounting to £40,000 was raised. Notwithstanding this 
measure, the distress was intense enough to leave its mark on 
the census records. So many bread-winners had to go further 
afield in search of a livelihood that the population had declined 
by 7 per cent. in 1871, or from 40,396 to 37,670. 

At the same time, initiative in planning novel productions 
and processes has not been wanting among the citizens. The 
introduction of the Jacquard loom and of interweaving words 
and pictures in colours in ribbons helped to stave off the evil 
day. In 1862 the production of elastic webbing was first under- 
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taken, and is still carried on by half-a-dozen firms. The manu- 
facture of sewing machines was taken up about 1870, but within 
a few years had been superseded by that of the newly-invented 
cycle. Not only the human but even the mechanical portion 
of the equipment of the sewing-machine factories was adapted, 
so far as possible, to the processes of the dawning industry. 
At the present moment the great cycle companies, of which 
one, the Rudge-Whitworth, alone employs 1,800 hands, are 
taking up the manufacture of motors as quickly as the neces- 
sary appliances can be set up. Thousands of hands will prob- 
ably find employment in the ordnance works newly established 
by Messrs. Cammell, of Sheffield. 

At the same time, the inherited industries have still their 
representatives among the industries of to-day. The Leigh 
Mills spin worsted; several ribbon and silk-dyeing works are 
in operation; and several firms and companies, a co-operative 
society among them, manufacture watches. For the rest, the 
census classification of ages in combination with occupation is 
eloquent of the passing of Coventry from a textile to a machine- 
producing centre. The annexed table brings out this fact 
clearly. ’ 

It shows us that, of all the occupied males in Coventry, 
those between the ages of ten and twenty-five form 32°6 per 
cent., or almost one-third, and those above the age of forty-five 
form 23°4 per cent., or less than a quarter. In the case of 
females, single, married, and widows included, the percentages 
at the same ages are 57°6 and 15°8 respectively. So far as 
males are concerned, the age-grouping in the building trades is 
not materially different from that in all employments taken 
collectively. This trade is selected for comparison because it 
comprises a large section of the population, and because the 
conditions obtaining in it are fairly stable, and have been undis- 
turbed by such changes as an influx of female labour, or the 
introduction of new motive power or processes, to any great 
extent. It has supported a comparatively uniform proportion of 
the male population, oscillating during the twenty years, 
1881-1901, between 82 and 93 per thousand. So it may fairly 
be taken, in conjunction with the total population, as fixing 
a standard of normal age-distribution. 

A sharp contrast is offered by the metal and machine and 
cycle-making industries. For these, lads and young men below 
the age of twenty-five make up more than two-fifths of the 
army of employees. Even in the older industry of engineering, 
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TABLE B. 
| Occupied males Occupied females 
| above the age of 10. | above the age of 10, 
| ¥ 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Occupation. | total number total number 
| Total aged Total aged 
num- ___ | num- 
ber. | ber. l 
Under} Above Under) Above 
10. | 45. | 10. | 45. 
= ee 
All occupations ... ... Coventry ... | 22,255 32°6 | 28°4 | 10,379] 57°6 | 15°8 
sya Coventry | 2,067 | 30°7 | 24°3 o — — 
Building trades ... ... Birmingham peal 98°5 25°5 — nae wna 
Metal and machine- (Coventry ...| 2,992} 41°3 | 13-1 — — — 
making trades, cycles 
and motors excluded |Birmingham| — 879 | 176) — — ~ 
Cycle and motor manu- (Coventry ...| 5,372} 41:2 | 10-7 602} 86:0 | 1°0 
facture, nasties 
dealers me Birmingham) — 416) 140); — 799 | 2:2 
ienenngntnting Coventry ...| 1,937] 11°0| 51:2 687 | 826 | 2:0 
dealers. Birmingham; — 24°0 | 36:4 -- 759 | O-1 
Silk industry... ...... Coventry ... 506} 7:5} 69°3| 1,671} 46°3 | 27°9 
Other textile industries, 
omitting pian and < maid oad 224] 20°0 | 44°6 833] 84°5 | 11:1 
dealers... ... 














1 The percentages for Birmingham refer to persons engaged on all classes of 
vehicles, but two-thirds of the males and nearly all the females are engaged in the 
cycle and motor trade. 


the use of highly-speeded machinery demands the keen sight 
and nimbleness of youth. Middle-aged men cannot keep pace 
with it. Hence those above the age of forty-five are only 13°1 
per cent. of the whole. Many of these would prove, on closer 
inspection, to be foremen. The cycle trade was only some 
quarter of a century old at the date of the census, and the 
construction of motors was, in England at least, in its early 
infancy. In 1881 the grand total of persons employed upon 
cycles throughout the country was only 1,072. In the next ten 
years it had multiplied tenfold, and stood at 11,524, and in 1901 
at 31,466, including motor workpeople, of whom only one in ten 
had passed middle life. 

Among watchmakers and weavers the centre of gravity shifts 
completely. A bare though actual majority of the males ih the 
watch-producing trades are past middle life. No doubt the word 
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watchmaker is applied to those who deal in that article as freely 
as to those who make the parts or put them together. As a 
matter of fact, however, there are not above two dozen watch- 
shops in the whole town, so that the preponderance of the 
elderly exists among the mechanics themselves quite inde- 
pendently of the dealers. 

This characteristic is yet more strongly marked when we 
turn to the textile industry, and especially to the silk-weaving 
branch which forms its most important section. In this depart- 
ment the men over forty-five are nearly as ten to one of those 
under twenty-five, and even in the newer textile trades which 
are taking its place they are more than double. However, the 
textile is a notoriously feminine art, and the number of females 
engaged in it far exceeds that of males. But among the former 
also we find that the elderly, and also the married and widowed, 
though they do not preponderate, form a far larger fraction 
among silk weavers than in any other non-domestic occupation. 

So far as these weavers are concerned, their displacement 
would seem to result from a decline in the demand for the article 
they produce, although, as we have seen, the ribbon industry 
is not dead. 

With the watch trade it is otherwise. In this case change 
of fashion is out of the question. The article supplied was 
never more indispensable than to-day. But, in order to retain 
their business, manufacturers have been compelled to alter their 
methods, and to substitute power-driven machinery in the place 
of manual tools. At the same time, a number of girls and 
young women are being taken on. 

The watch trade in Coventry is in this peculiar position. 
On the one hand, it is an apprenticeship trade. To have served 
an apprenticeship gives a title to the freedom of the city. This 
is no empty honour. The freemen, who number about three 
thousand, possess in their corporate right certain lands and 
invested property. From the resulting revenues a fund, known 
as the ‘‘ Freemen’s Seniority Fund,’’ has been established, out 
of which allowances are annually made to decayed freemen. 
Journeymen in the watch trade, having served an apprentice- 
ship, have therefore a claim on the Seniority Fund. While a 
privilege of this kind must tend to retain men in the trade, or 
at least in the town, there is another cause, besides the adoption 
of mechanical processes and of girl-labour, which operates in 
the contrary direction. During the latter stages of his appren- 
ticeship a lad is earning a paltry four shillings a week at an 
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age when, with like perseverance, he could be earning a pound 
or more as a mechanic. 

Formerly, the old trades were largely hereditary, the son 
being apprenticed to his father, but, for the reason just stated, 
this custom is giving way. Apprenticeship even here is dying 
out. Numbers of the quicker and more intelligent men, especi- 
ally among the younger hands, are leaving the watch trade and 
going into cycle, motor, and engineering workshops, where 
apprenticeship is unknown. They go in the first instance as 
labourers, but in this position they are very soon able to qualify 
themselves as skilled mechanics. The classes in the local 
technical school, which is a very well equipped institution, are 
helpful here. Of course the older men are at a disadvantage when 
they cannot find berths as time-keepers, insurance agents, and in 
similar situations. They have to turn to unskilled labour, at any 
rate until age entitles them to claim an allowance. 

We have seen that the ranks in the modern trades are fed 
from the young. The recruits are drawn from outside as well 
as from the rising generation of the townsfolk. How many of its 
present inhabitants are indigenous to the city itself cannot be 
stated. In 1901, 21°5 per cent. of the males and almost exactly 
one-fifth of the females had come from outside the shire itself. 
Among the residue natives of Birmingham and of rural Warwick- 
shire would probably run into several thousands. There is no 
large colony of foreign-born persons at present. The number of 
births occurring between 1901 and 1906 was somewhat above 
eleven thousand. The additional three thousand required to bring 
up the population to its ascertained number on May 23rd, 1906, 
must therefore have been supplied by immigration. 

The Town Council has established a Labour Bureau, situated 
just outside the market in the middle of the town. Applications 
are made in person by quite a number of decent men of not at all 
the unemployable class, some of them cycling in from ten or 
fifteen miles round. In a list of applications just received the 
present writer noticed that Birmingham, Rugby (where a big 
engineering firm was slack at the time), London, and Leicester 
contributed the greater part, in the order stated. By canvassing 
among the leading firms the official in charge is able to find the 
men situations as skilled mechanics, and not merely as unskilled 
labourers, and the men, unless they leave to better themselves, 
generally continue in the positions found for them. At the 
beginning of this year nearly 500 names were on the books of 
the Bureau, but they had dropped to 300 by the end of January. 
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During last March 124 workpeople applied, 78 situations were 
offered by employers, and 70 men were found work. With some 
of the principal firms the Bureau is connected by telephone. 

Compared with other Midland towns, wages are good. In 
some branches of the metal trades they are a halfpenny higher 
than in Birmingham. The briskness of the building operations 
has led to an agitation this spring for an advance. The matter 
has gone before the Board of Trade arbitrator, who has decided 
against any alteration in the present scale, according to which 
labourers receive 6d., carpenters 8d., and plumbers 9d. an hour. 
Thus the standard price of the main d’euvre, or unspecialised 
manual labour, is fixed at sixpence an hour. 

Although callings are less frequently inherited now than in 
past times, the custom seems still to cling to its old haunts. If 
we trace some of the less common names we shall probably find 
that between a quarter and half of them belong to persons who 
follow the same occupation. Six out of eighteen persons named 
Marston are in the silk trade. Five out of six Finches are 
gardeners ; four out of eight Norths, five out of ten Players, and 
seven out of twenty-three Eaves are watchmakers, and, what is 
more significant, four out of seventeen Satchwells and six out of 
twenty Worralls are engaged in one department of that trade, 
and are watch-dial makers. The inference is strong that the 
bearers of the same name are related. 

So, too, certain occupations affect certain localities and certain 
thoroughfares. Twelve out of nineteen residents in Boston Place 
are weavers. In Brook Street live five weavers all in a row. 
Half the occupants of a street will frequently turn out to be 
machinists. The south-west is the watchmakers’ quarter. 
There are forty watch hands in one street of ninety-one houses, 
and twenty-five in another of ninety-five houses, and so on. Tor 
a quarter or a third of the residents in many streets in this district 
to be engaged in the watch trade is quite usual. Saxon-sounding 
names, such as Oswin, crop up here and there, and there are 
twenty-one families of Shakespeares. The surnames of nearly all 
Coventry’s many benefactors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries survive among the present citizens. 

To attempt even a brief survey of the mass of endowed 
charities, the accumulation of centuries, for which Coventry is 
famous, would form a story by itself. But they must not be 
entirely passed over without reference, because there can be little 
doubt that, taken in conjunction with the Freemen’s Seniority 
Fund already mentioned, they tend to mitigate the distress 
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occasioned among elderly operatives by changes in trade and in 
industrial processes, to which, as we have seen, Coventry has 
been peculiarly subject. Including pension charities, but not 
including the Freemen’s Seniority Fund, which is not a charity 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, the amount distributed 
to beneficiaries by the endowed charities of the city cannot fall 
far short of £7,000 per annum. 

This view receives support from the Poor Law returns, which 
indicate that the extent of pauperism in Coventry is much below 
the level of other large towns and of England as a whole. 

C. H. p’E. Leprineron 























IMPROVEMENT IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN BIOLOGY. 


SOCIAL 





DurineG the last six or seven years great progress has been 
made in the study of heredity among plants and animals. In 
1900 the principles enunciated by Gregor Mendel nearly forty 
years earlier were rediscovered, and since that time, through 
the labours of Mr. Bateson and other biologists, they have been 
successfully applied to the solution of many hitherto intractable 
problems. Two books of a popular character describing the 
progress made have recently been published by enthusiastic 
workers in this field, Mr. Punnett! and Mr. R. H. Lock.? The 
general drift of modern doctrine has in this way been rendered 
easily accessible to laymen and, among others, to those who study, 
with a view, if possible, to improving the conditions of social 
life. The question I propose to raise in this article is, What 
light does biological science in its present stage of development 
throw upon their special problem? 

That question the biologist himself has not only already asked, 
but is already tentatively endeavouring to answer. At the close 
both of Mr. Punnett’s and of Mr. Lock’s books it is suggested, 
in no uncertain terms, that the whole point of view from which 
social reform is at present regarded is mistaken. Hygiene and 
education, the panacea of the popular politician, are, suggests 
Mr. Punnett. “‘ fleeting palliatives at best, which, in postponing, 
but augment the difficulties they profess to solve. . . . Permanent 
progress is a question of breeding rather than of pedagogics; a 
matter of gametes, not of training.’’? Mr. Lock is even more 
emphatic ; and the views of these writers on the practical, though 
not, of course, on the theoretical, side are substantially in agree- 
ment with those of Professor Karl Pearson. 

Now, opinions of this order expressed by scientific workers 

1 Mendelism, by R. C. Punnett. 


2 Recent progress in the study of Variation, Heredity and LKvolution, by 
R. H. Lock, 3 Mendelism, p. 81, 
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are necessarily of great interest, and demand careful attention. 
It is well, however, to beware of too great deference to authority. 
There is a region in which the biologist is master; but there is 
another in which he is merely fellow-student. When he seeks 
to apply biological knowledge to social questions, it is in the 
latter, and not in the former, capacity that he is speaking. 
For, while in respect of these questions biology furnishes some 
essential data, there are other data, no less essential, which it 
does not furnish. It is not, therefore, to the biologist as such, 
but rather to the student of society, that the duty falls of gathering 
these data together, of relating them to one another, and of 
evolving from the whole some light and guidance for statesman- 
ship. It is for that reason, and not with any design of intruding 
amateur opinions upon the domain of biology proper, that I am 
venturing to submit the considerations that follow. 

At the outset one important line of demarcation may be laid 
down. ‘The search for ways of social amelioration is a mixed 
problem of ends and means. It involves the questions: both 
what kind of society is good, either absolutely or relatively, to 
some other kind, and by what means is the desired kind of 
society most likely to be brought about. The former of these 
questions is wholly ethical. It turns exclusively upon the deter- 
mination of values. No positive science, whether it be economics, 
chemistry, physics, biology, or any other, touches it in the 
smallest degree. Positive science tells us what effects given 
causes tend to produce ; it does not tell us what effects are good. 
Before the social reformer calls biology to his aid he must have 
decided on quite other grounds gt what end he desires to aim. 
The help biology affords him is of necessity confined to the 
question of means. 

Suppose, then, that the social reformer has decided what 
kind of society he wishes to produce. His reference to biology 
will concern three points: first, can the qualities of subsequent 
generations be improved by changes in the environment of the 
present generation, unaccompanied by any other change; 
secondly, can they be improved by changes in respect of parent- 
age, unaccompanied by any other change; thirdly, in actual 
practice, when these two classes of change cannot be really 
separated, what course ought a statesman to pursue? 


i 


The answer to the first of these questions turns in part upon 
the old problem of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
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The dominant view at the present time appears to be that the 
germ-cells that will ultimately form the offspring of a living 
being are distinct at the outset from those that will form the 
body of that being. ‘‘It is a reversal of the true point of view 
to regard inheritance as taking place from the body of the parent 
to that of the child. The child inherits from the parent germ- 
cell, not from the parent body, and the germ-cell owes its charac- 
teristics, not to the body which bears it, but to its descent from 
a pre-existing germ-cell of the same kind. Thus the body is, as 
it were, an off-shoot from the germ-cell. As far as inheritance 
is concerned, the body is merely the carrier of the germ-cells 
which are held in tiust for coming generations.’’! If this view 
be sound, it would appear that those definite characteristics of 
an organism whose appearance is determined by the presence 
of definite structures or substances in the germ-cells cannot be 
directly affected by ancestral environment. It is only charac- 
teristics of an indefinite quantitative kind, such as may be 
supposed to arise from the intercommunication of the germ-cells 
with the other cells of the body and the reception of fluid or 
easily soluble substances from them, that can be affected in this 
way. It is the dominant view among biologists that this latter 
class of characteristics is, relatively to the other, of small import- 
ance.?, Whether or not the variability, t.e., tendency to spon- 
taneous variation, in the germ-cells themselves, is affected by 
environment is a question in regard to which little is at present 
known. 

The general bearing of the theory I have been describing 
upon our problem is sufficiently plain. It shows that the original 
properties of a child are not likely to be affected to any important 
extent by the circumstances in which the parents’ lives have 
been passed. ‘* Education is to man what manure is to the pea. 
The educated are in themselves the better for it, but their experi- 
ence will alter not one jot the irrevocable nature of their 
offspring.’’® And ‘‘ Neglect, poverty, and parental ignorance, 
serious as their results are, (do not) possess any marked hereditary 


effect.’’ 4 
So much is biological fact; and, up to this point, the socio- 


logist is silent. When, however, Mr. Punnett and others proceed 


1 Wilson, The Cell in Development and Inheritance, p. 13 ; quoted by R. H. Lock 
(p. 68). 

2 Lock, Variation and Heredity, pp. 69 and 70. 3 Mendelism, p. 81. 

* Hichholz. Evidence to the Committee on Physical Deterioration, Report, 
p- 14. Cf. ib. p. 46. Dr. Eichholz’s view appears to be formed a posteriori ; and 
not to be an inference from general biological principles, 
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to the inference that permanent progress is a matter of gametes 
and breeding, and cannot be brought about in any other way,’ 
they have entered the field of general philosophy, and the task 
of criticism begins. The central point is this. The entity which 
biology declares to be unaffected by ancestral environment is a 
different entity from that to which the conception of progress 
applies. The original properties of the next generation are deter- 
mined by the nature of the germ-cells that produce them, but 
the goodness to which the social reformer looks is goodness of 
concrete men and women and not of original properties. In 
the formation of these concrete persons original properties do, 
indeed, play a part, but not a predominant part. Other elements 
are also of great importance, and among them ancestral environ- 
ment is included. 

It is included in two ways. First, it acts directly. The 
environment of the mother during pregnancy is environment 
also for her unborn child. There are acquired diseases of the 
mother by which, apart altogether from original properties, the 
embryo in the womb can be infected. There are strains to 
which the mother can be subjected, in factory work and so on, 
through which its character can be greatly modified. In short, 
as medical men are every day declaring, the circumstances of 
the mother, during the pre-natal life of the child, may exercise 
an enormous influence upon his future well-being. 

But ancestral environment also acts indirectly. It is obvious 
that the current environment actually enjoyed by a living being 
co-operates with his original properties to form the sum of his 
qualities. Ancestral environment plays a part because it reacts 
upon current environment. Though education cannot influence 
new births in the physical world, it can influence them in the 
world of ideas*; and ideas, once produced or once accepted by 


1 Cf. Mendelism, p. 70. 

2 An interesting comparison can be made between the process of evolution in 
these two worlds, In both we find three elements, the occurrence of, propagation 
of and conflict between mutations, 

In both worlds the kind of mutations that occur appear to be fortuitous, and 
cannot be controlled, though in both it is sometimes suggested that the tendency to 
mutate is encouraged by large changes, and particular kinds, of environment. In 
both with every increase of variability the chance that a ‘‘good" mutation will 
occur is increased, Hence, ceteris paribus, environment that makes for variability 
is a means to good. Thus, of local government, Professor Marshall writes: ‘* All 
power of variation that is consistent with order and economy of administration is 
an almost unmixed good. The prospects of progress are increased by the 
multiplicity of parallel experiments and the intercommunion of ideas between 
many people, each of whom has some opportunity of testing practically the value 
of his own suggestions.” (Mem. to Commission on Local Taxation, p. 123. Cf. 
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a particular generation, whether or not they can be materialised 
into mechanical inventions, may remodel from its very base the 
environment which succeeding generations enjoy. Nor are 
these reactions confined to ideas. ‘‘ Any change that affords 
to the workers of one generation better earnings, together with 
better opportunities of developing their best qualities, will increase 
the material and moral advantages which they have the power 
to offer to their children ; while, by increasing their own intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and forethought, such a change will also to some 
extent increase their willingness to sacrifice their own pleasures 
for the well-being of their children.’’! Those children, in turn, 
being themselves rendered stronger and more intelligent, will 
be able, when they grow up, to offer a better environment to 
their children, and so on. The effect goes on piling itself up. 
Changes in ancestral environment start forces which modify 
continuously and cumulatively the conditions of succeeding envir- 
onments, and through them the human qualities for which 
current environment is in part responsible. Hence, Mr. Punnett’s 
assertion is unduly sweeping. Progress—not merely permanent, 
but growing—can be brought about by methods of social reform 
with which breeding and gametes have nothing whatever to do. 


zi. 


The second question that I distinguished was: Can the quali- 
ties of subsequent generations be improved by changes in respect 
of parentage unaccompanied by any other change? There is 
no doubt about the fact that characteristics of parents which 
have not been acquired—natural endowments, so to speak—do 
tend to be inherited. That this is the case is a fundamental 
principle of the Mendelian school, and it is confirmed by the 
statistical investigations of Professor Karl Pearson and his 


also Booth, Industry, V., p. 86, and Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction 
pp. 121—3). 

The propagation of mutations, on the other hand, does not proceed in the same 
way among ideas as among organisms. Among the latter the fertility of mutated 
members is not, but among the former it is, affected by their adaptation or 
otherwise to successful struggle. Animals that ares failures and tbose that are 
successes are equally likely to have offspring. But among ideas, those that fail are 
likely to be barren, and those that succeed to be prolific. 

Still more marked is the difference between the character of the struggle that 
takes place between mutated members in the two groups. In the physical world 
the process is negative ; the failures are cut off. In the world of ideas it is positive ; 
successful ideas are adopted and imitated. It is for this reason that a successful 
experiment diffuses itself so much more apidly than a successful ‘ sport,” 

1 Marshall, Principles of Economics, 645, 
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followers.! Our question, therefore, resolves itself into one of 
practice: is our knowledge sufficient to enable this fact to be 
successfully utilised for purposes of social improvement? Man is 
the most complex of animals, and the study of inheritance in man, 
particularly on the mental side, has not been carried far. It is diffi- 
cult in the concrete to distinguish characteristics which have been 
from those which have not been acquired. The task of determin- 
ing what are ‘‘ unit characters’’ in regard to human qualities 
has scarcely been touched ; and on the problem how far different 
unit characters are or may be correlated practically nothing has 
been done. We are thus surrounded by so much ignorance that 
the utmost caution is essential. Mr. Doncaster has well observed : 
‘In this direction empirical rules and common sense must still 
be followed, until the time shall come when science can speak 
with no uncertain voice.’’? More recently Dr. Galton has lent 
the weight of his authority to this opinion: ‘‘ Enough is already 
known to those who have studied the question to leave no doubt 
in their minds about the general results, but not enough is 
quantitatively known to justify legislation or other action except 
in extreme cases.’’% 

This does not mean, however, that no use at all should be made 
of the knowledge that we already possess. There are extreme 
cases. Not a few medical men are urging that propagation 
among the obviously unfit, those afflicted with definite hereditary 
taints, the imbeciles, the idiotic, the sufferers from syphilis and 
tuberculosis, should be authoritatively restrained. No doubt our 
procedure in the matter should be rigorously guarded. But occa- 
sions frequently arise when such tainted persons, whether on 
account of crime or of dementia, are compulsorily passed into 
governmental institutions. It appears that sterilisation can be 
affected in either sex by a simple operation that carries few 
incidental ill-effects.* Has not the time come when, with due 
safeguards and under proper restrictions, this method of social 
improvement could be recognised and employed ? 


1 An interesting enquiry into the inheritance of ability as indicated by the 
Oxford class lists and the School lists of Harrow and Charterhouse has recently 
been published by Professor Schuster (Dulah and Company, 1907). It should be 
observed that the value of his results is in some measure—it is not possible to say 
in what measure—impaired by the fact that the possession of able parents is apt to 
be correlated with the reception of a good formal and, still more, informal education. 
Professor Schuster argues (p. 23) that the error due to this circumstance is not likely 
to be large. (Cf. also Karl Pearson, Biometrika, Vol. III. p. 156, ) 

2 Independent Review, May, 1906, p. 183. 

3 Probability the Basis of Eugenics, p. 29. 

4 Cf. R. R. Rentoul, M.D., Race Culture or Race Suicide, Chapter XX. 
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In the last paragraph I have trespassed somewhat upon the 
ground covered by my third question, the general question, 
namely, of right governmental action. There is, however, much 
more to be said under that head. First, it will be well to set 
out the dominant factor in the present situation. This has often 
been expressed in general terms. It is illustrated in detail by 
Mr. Heron’s recent statistical enquiry with regard to the Metro- 
polis. Selecting various districts, he found the correlation 
between the number of births per 100 wives and various indices 
of social status. The indices chosen were the proportion of 
occupied males engaged in professional occupations, the number 
of female domestic servants per 100 families, the number of 
general labourers per 1,000 males, the proportion of the popula- 
tion living more than two in a room, and the number of paupers 
and of lunatics per 1,000 of the population. In every case a 
low index of prosperity and a high birth-rate were found to go 
together. Against this result there had to be set the fact that 
a low index of prosperity was also accompanied by a high rate 
of infant mortality. Investigation, however, showed that the 
excess of mortality was not sufficient to balance the excess of 
births; and the conclusion emerged that ‘‘ The wives in the 
districts of least prosperity and culture have the largest families, 
and the morally and socially lowest classes in the community 
are those which are reproducing themselves with the greatest 
rapidity.’’ Furthermore, a comparison between the conditions 
of 1851 and 1901 brought out the startling fact ‘‘ that the in- 
tensity of this relationship has almost doubled in the fifty 
years.’”? 

It is important to see to what precisely these facts amount. 
The sum and substance of them is that the so-called lower classes 
are reproducing their kind as compared with the higher classes to 
an extent much more than proportionate to their numbers. This 
is true of male and female parents equally, for, of course, each 


1 The Relation of Fertility in Man to Social Status, pp.15and19. In the case of the 
United Kingdom it is necessary to add to these tendencies the selective influence of 
migration. Our immigration laws being less severe than those of most countries, 
the less fit of the world’s emigrants are tempted to come to England, while only the 
more fit among Englishmen find it easy to migrate elsewhere. (Cf. Rentoul, Race 
Culture or Race Suicide, p. 102.) From a patriotic point of view this is, of course, 
regrettable ; and, from a more general point of view, it might be argued—by a 
patriot—that the good of the world is diminished when the best people go to 
countries which have not the best governmental institutions. 
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class tends to marry within itself. It has still, however, to be 
decided to what extent evil consequences are involved. On one 
point, indeed, there can be no doubt. So far as children born 
among the lower classes are moulded into finished persons by a 
relatively bad environment, it is bad for the community that the 
proportions so born should grow. ‘This injury, however, is 
mitigated, and might conceivably be removed, by State action 
designed to better the dwellings, food, education, and training 
enjoyed by poor children. We are thus driven to a second point. 
Does a relatively high rate of reproduction among the lower 
classes necessarily imply such a rate among bad original proper- 
ties? If it does so the evil is evident, for, as we have seen, the 
quality of finished persons partly depends upon their original 
properties. But is there reason to believe that bad original 
properties and poverty are closely correlated? Extreme poverty 
is, no doubt, often the result of feckless character, physical 
infirmity, and other bad qualities of finished persons. But these 
themselves are correlated with bad environment in childhood. Is 
there any proof that that correlation is inadequate to account for 
the facts? Is it certain that the original properties of the poor 
as a whole are worse than those of the rich? 

That this difficult question ought to be answered in the affirma- 
tive is frequently assumed without an attempt at argument. 
That such a course is unwarranted I am fully persuaded. Never- 
theless, a tentative affirmative answer seems to me correct. 
For, if we consider the matter, it is apparent that among the 
relatively rich are many persons who have risen from a poor 
environment, which their fellows, who have remained poor, 
shared with them in childhood. Among the original properties 
of these relatively rich presumably there are qualities which 
account for their rise. A relatively high reproductive rate among 
those who have remained poor implies, in a measure, the breeding 
out of these qualities. It implies, in fact, a form of selection 
that discriminates against the original properties that promote 
economic success. How far the qualities based on these original 
properties are good in themselves seems to me doubtful. But 
they are certainly a means to good. By adding to wealth they 
make for happiness, and happiness is an important element in 
well-being. 

Confronted with these facts, the statesman may seek a remedy 
by attacking directly either environment or parentage. In the two 
former sections of this paper it was shown that, if no other change 
occurred, an interference with environment might produce good 
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results, whereas an interference with parentage, except in extreme 
cases, could scarcely, with our present knowledge, be expected 
to do so. The practical importance of these conclusions is, 
however, much diminished by the fact that the hypothesis of 
no other change occurring is unreal. An attack on environ- 
ment is likely indirectly to cause a change in parentage, and an 
attack on parentage to cause a change in environment. It is 
not safe, therefore, to determine upon any policy without enquir- 
ing whether its indirect effects are opposed to, and, if so, are 
likely to outweigh, its direct effects. 

In respect of direct interference with parentage, considera- 
tions of this order go far to strengthen the case against that 
policy except in extreme cases and in a negative manner. Even 
if it were certain that, say, the overt artificial selection of 
husbands and wives could be conducted in such a way as to 
improve the original properties of future generations, the burden 
of proof upon its advocates would still be heavy. Could they 
successfully meet the objection that such an arrangement, by 
its action on the environment of moral ideas, family life, and 
so on, would injure the total content of consciousness by 
more than the accompanying improvement of gametes would 
benefit it? 

The problem of direct interference with environment demands 
fuller investigation. Recent discussion of it has fallen into two 
parts. On the one hand, the present trend of our social policy 
is condemned upon the ground that it counteracts natural selec- 
tion where the operation of that force is beneficial. On the other 
hand, a new social policy is advocated, designed to affect parent- 
age beneficially through environment. 

The negative aspect of the discussion has been forcibly set 
out by Mr. Punnett and Mr. Lock. The attempts to promote 
social reform that are at present most in vogue are, these writers 
suggest, not merely useless but injurious. The reason for this 
is that, while directly bettering that part of conscious life which 
turns upon environment, they indirectly worsen that more funda- 
mental part that turns on original properties. Our present 
practice, according to Mr. Punnett, aims, broadly speaking, at 
raising the standard of the less fit and attempting to bring 
them closer by such means to those who are richer in natural 
endowment.! This practice, adds Mr. Lock, ‘‘is in almost 
every case the worst possible. . . . A steady breeding out of 
intelligence is taking place. Recognising that intelligence is 


1 Mendelism, p. 80. 
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an important factor in national greatness, we proceed to remedy 
this defect by endeavouring to reduce the infant mortality among 
the less desirable classes, and by offering every inducement to 
the production of large families by the said lower strata of 
society.’’} 

In this indictment there is, no doubt, a considerable element 
of truth. Improved hygiene and free medical treatment certainly 
make it easier for the children of the poor to survive and to 
become parents. It is possible, too, that such things as free 
education and other gratuitous aid to children remove in some 
degree the economic check to marriage among poor persons. But 
there is not in this sufficient ground for an out-and-out condemna- 
tion of existing policy. Will anyone venture to estimate quanti- 
tatively the extent to which the general level of original proper- 
ties is lowered by the influences to which I have referred? Mr. 
Lock’s reasoning implies that, if any lowering takes place, the 
bad effect produced thereby must in the end outweigh any good 
effects upon finished people for which an improved environment 
may be directly responsible. I cannot accept that view. The 
direct and indirect effects must be balanced against one another 
in each particular case, and the question which of them is in 
general likely to be greater is one which, with our present know- 
ledge, it appears to me impossible to determine. 

Furthermore, the present system, on its economic, as distin- 
guished from its medical and surgical side, can easily be worked 
in such a way as to remove the stimulus to child-bearing which, 
in some forms, it might afford to the poorer classes. When 
State provision is made for ill-nourished or ill-clothed children, 
that provision may be coupled with such treatment of 
the parents as will ensure that they are not placed in a better 
position than they would have occupied if they had had the 
same number of children and had been left to provide for them 
unaided. A policy of this kind can be carried out by the exaction 
from these parents of a sum equivalent, not to the cost of what 
the State does in fact do for their children, but to what they 
might have been reasonably expected themselves to do for them. 
Under this plan—and it can be applied in all manner of detailed 
ways—the community is enabled to improve the environment, 
and hence the quality, of its children without in any way lessen- 
ing the economic check upon reproduction among the poor. 

Leaving this negative criticism of current practice, I pass 
in conclusion to two important constructive proposals that have 


1 Variation, Heredity and Evolution, pp. 287—8. 
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recently been brought forward. The purpose of both of these 
is to affect parentage beneficially by ‘‘ altering the economic 
incidence of child-bearing.’’ The more practicable, if less 
ambitious, of the two was set out by Mr. W. McDougall in a 


99 


paper entitled ‘‘ A Practicable Eugenic Suggestion,’’ read before 
the Sociological Society... The proposal is that, among classes 
of persons whose ‘“‘civic worth’’ has been approved by some 
definite objective test, such as success in the Civil Service ex- 
amination, salaries should be so arranged as to increase at 
marriage and at the birth of each child. It is suggested that the 
more important Government servants and University professors, 
amongst others, should be remunerated upon this plan, and it 
is pointed out that the scale might be so constructed that the 
aggregate cost involved would not be raised above its present 
level. The scheme is, of course, drawn on a small scale, and 
might not effect any great result. So far as it goes, however, it 
has, in my opinion, much to recommend it. 

A more sweeping change has been advocated by Mr. Sidney 
Webb. He observes that, for the great majority of the com- 
munity, the cost of bearing and rearing children is a very serious 
matter indeed. It, therefore, carries with it a strong prudential 
check upon parentage, a check, moreover—and this is the point 
—which is differential in its operation. It diminishes the families 
of the prudent and far-seeing ; but it scarcely affects the idle and 
the thriftless, the drunken and the profligate. ‘“‘ The grave fact 
that we have to face is that, under our existing social arrange- 
ments, it is exactly these people, and practically these only, who 
at present make full use of their reproductive powers.’’? 
Hence, it is argued, if the cost of parentage were dim- 
inished all round, the better members of the working 
classes would be stimulated to have more children, while the 
worse members would be left much as they are at present. ‘‘In 
order to put a stop to the adverse selection that is at present 
going on, we must encourage the thrifty, foreseeing, prudent, 
and self-controlled parents to remove the check which, often 
unwillingly enough, they at present put on their natural instincts 
and love of children. We must make it easier for them to under- 
take family responsibilities. For instance, the arguments 
against the unlimited provision of medical attendance on the 
child-bearing mother and her children disappear. We may pre- 
sently find the Leader of the Opposition, if not the Prime 
Minister, advocating the municipal supply of milk to all infants, 
and a free meal on demand (as already provided by a far-seeing 


1 Sociological Papers, vol. iii., p. 53 et seq. 2 Decline in the Birth-rate, p, 19. 
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philanthropist at Paris) to mothers actually nursing their babies. 
We shall, indeed, have to face the problem of the systematic 
‘endowment of motherhood,’ and place this most indispensable 
of all professions upon an honourable economic basis. The feed- 
ing of all the children at school appears in a new light.’’? 

I am not prepared to discuss this large proposal in detail. 
The following points may, however, be noted. First, Mr. 
Webb’s plan, while increasing the proportion of children borne 
by prudent members of the working classes relatively to impru- 
dent, would also increase this proportion relatively to the children 
of the professional and upper classes. So far as social status may 
be taken as a rough test of good or useful original properties, 
this result would prove injurious. Secondly, the scheme would 
encourage hard and mercenary marriages. This would prove 
injurious in two ways. It would mean (a) that an increased 
proportion of children were born to parents of a hard and mer- 
cenary character; (b) that an increased proportion of children 
were brought up in a hard and mercenary environment. Thirdly, 
the wastrels of the working classes are, after all, a small propor- | 
tion of the whole. When it is desired to alter the proportion of | 
births as between a large and a small group, is it not advisable 
to direct our attack upon the latter rather than the former? 
Could not Mr. Webb’s end be obtained more thoroughly and with 
less risk by negative measures in restriction of the families of the 
submerged tenth rather than by positive measures in stimulation 
of those of the working classes in general? In the light of 
Poor Law history, it is difficult to contemplate without mis- 
giving any large movement in the direction that he recommends. 


IV. 


It is not necessary for me to summarise the conclusions arrived 
at in the three preceding sections. ‘They are all tentative and 
provisional. The problems with which they are concerned touch 
the province of the biologist, the economist, and the ethical 
philosopher. It is the biologist whose contributions to their 
solution have in recent years afforded the largest results, and 
the promise they afford for the future is still larger. The 
privilege of the statesman is to welcome and to use them. He 
will need, however, to remember that they are data and not 
precepts. As data they must be mastered by, they must not 
master him. A. C. Picou 
1 Decline in the Birth-rate, by Sidney Webb, pp. 18, 19, 

















SOUTH FRANCE 





THE WINE CRISIS IN 


OF all the industries of France, whether agricultural or manu- 
facturing, the culture of the vine stands foremost. It is true 
that if the value of the produce be considered, it comes second 
to corn (1,153,000,000 franes, as against 1,718,000,000 franes, in 
1904), but it gives employment to the greatest number of 
workers. The 1,750,000 hectares (44 million acres) of vineyards 
occupy an army of labourers which never falls under 500,000 
men, and at certain periods, especially, of course, during the 
vintage, rises above 2,000,000, many of whom are not wage- 
earners, but independent proprietors. Another test of supremacy 
is the capital invested in vine-culture, which is upwards of 6 
milliards of francs. Hence whatever threatens this industry 
assumes the proportions of a national danger. 

Now in vine-culture crises happen often. They are some- 
times due to a natural scourge, smiting the plant or its crop. 
Thus during the middle of the nineteenth century the grape was 
destroyed by a disease called oidiwm, and, from 1870 to 1875, the 
greater part of French vines were entirely killed by the phylloxera. 
Sometimes a crisis arises from a depreciation in the price of 
wine, or, as it is called, mévente. 

Of this the present crisis is an instance. From 1890 to 1900 
18 to 20 francs per hectolitre was the price of vins ordinaires in 
the departments along the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
common wines are mainly grown, especially in |’ Aude, |’ Hérault, 
le Gard, les Pyrénées Orientales, and les Bouches du Rhéne. 
Since that period the price has fallen to 5 francs, at the present 
moment to 7 or 8 francs. These figures are much below the cost 
of production, which usually varies from 12 to 16 francs. It is 
only on extraordinarily fertile soils, capable of producing over 200 
hectolitres to the hectare (=1,800 gallons to the acre), that the 
cost of production can now and again be reduced to 7 francs. 
Consequently the vine-growers in south-east France have been 
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incurring enormous losses. The wealthy proprietors have been 
compelled to draw on their capital to keep up their vineyards and 
pay their labourers. The small proprietors, who cultivate with 
their own hands, manage yet to keep alive, but they can no 
longer pay their taxes, nor the interest on such moneys as they 
may have borrowed. And, of course, neither the former nor 
the latter can sell their vineyards, the value of these being reduced 
by 75 per cent. ; 

Herein lies the explanation of these vast meetings and noisy 
processions which have so moved public attention in France and 
even abroad, and have culminated in sanguinary repression, the 
burning of a town hall (préfecture), some revolt amongst the 
military, and other o 


ee 


excursions and alarms,’’ more or less 
exaggerated in newspaper reports. Our part is to consider only 
the economic side of the question—that is to say, the causes of 
the crisis and the remedies proposed. 


In the judgment of most French economists, over-production 
is the chief cause of the crisis. At first sight this seems a 
plausible explanation, not only because it is assumed 4 priori to 
be the cause of every mévente, but also because it is apparently 
borne out by facts. It is a fact that in 1889, after the plague of 
phylloxera, the vineyards of France produced less than half what 
they produced in 1900. It is true that this was a quite excep- 
tional year; nevertheless, during these last few years there has 
been a great increase of production, especially if we include 
Algerian wine. 

If over-production be the cause of the present crisis, it would 
seem that the remedy can only lie in limiting production, either 
by legislative regulation, or by a producers’ trust. It is by such 
methods that Greece extricated herself successfully from an 
analogous crisis in her production of grapes called currants, these 
being, as everyone knows, exported almost entirely in the form 
of dried fruit. This interesting episode has been told in the 
Economic JOURNAL by Prof, Andréadés, vol. XVI., p. 41. 

There has been talk of similar remedies for France. But the 
difficulties are so much more formidable in the case of France 
as to be almost unsurmountable. The number of vinegrowers 
is very great, is certainly over half a million for the whole of 
France, or even, if only the south-east departments be taken 
into account, on whom the crisis presses, the number is probably 
upwards of 100,000, and their rate of production 20,000,000 hecto- 
litres (440,000,000 gallons). How could they possibly be 
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organised, and how, even supposing that such a task had been 
accomplished, could one ensure that discipline and general obedi- 
ence without which a ‘‘ kartel’’ or trust would be powerless to 
move? How could these thousands and tens of thousands of 
land-proprietors, many of them poor men, be induced to grub 
part of their vines, or to refrain from selling a portion of their 
crop?! The trust would at the least be compelled to indemnify 
them, or furnish them with grants in aid to tide over the interval 
till a better price could be obtained; and then how raise the 
enormous capital necessary to float such a society? As to having 
recourse to a Coercion Act, this were a yet more insoluble 
problem, for the vinegrowers, especially in the South of France, 
are turbulent spirits, but little disposed to acquiesce in laws 
hampering their actions. 

If, therefore, over-production be the cause of the depression, 
there seems to be no other remedy than that following from the 
old law of supply and demand. The fall in prices will certainly 
result in a diminished production. The producers, having no 
more funds wherewith to cultivate their vines, the plants will 
either perish or, at best, produce much poorer crops; and this 
reduction in produce will doubtless have the effect, after a few 
years, of raising prices. 

However, this explanation and this remedy are both not only 
unsatisfactory in the eyes of the interested parties—that is to 
say, the vinegrowers—but are sources of keen irritation. Our 
vinegrowers admit that over-production is the cause of the present 
crisis, but insist that the over-production is not that of genuine 
wine through the increase of vineyards, but of wines artificially 
manufactured with water and sugar. It is this fraudulent liquor, 
retailed at a minimum price, that is destroying the market for 
genuine wine. 

Consequently the vinegrowers are imperiously demanding : 
(1) severe measures of repression against the manufacturers of 
this fraudulent stuff, and are aggrieved at the Government for 
keeping their hands off these individuals from political reasons ; 
(2) an increase in the duty on sugar (or, at least, on sugar 
consumed in the manufacture of wine) high enough to annihilate 
the high profits derived from such manufacture. The duty at 
present is 24 francs per 100 kilos. They ask that it should be 
raised to 80 francs. 

What are we to think of the explanation and of the demands? 


1 One organiser has been able to collect 20,000 signatures of proprietors towards 
founding an association of the kartel type. 
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To some extent they have substantial grounds. There is no 
doubt that, since the discovery that any quantity of sugar can 
be easily transformed by fermentation into alcohol (1,750 grams 
of sugar yield about one litre of alcohol), nothing is simpler than 
to increase the quantity of wine at will by adding water and 
sugar while fermentation of grape-juice is going on, or even 
(though this is a more difficult operation) when there is no grape- 
juice fermenting, by using suitable leavening substances and 
certain other ingredients. It is quite true that such adulteration 
has been, and still is, practised, and equally true that the adul- 
terators have either not been prosecuted, or, if they have, the 
Government has let them off through the intercession of inter- 
ested Members of Parliament. Nevertheless, the Government 
might reply to the vinegrowers of the south that these adultera- 
tors were their own countrymen, their friends and neighbours, 
often vinegrowers like themselves, and that the députés who 
had interceded on their behalf were precisely those whom they 
themselves, in the southern electorates, had elected. 

However, the Government has actually gone halfway to meet 
their demands, and has passed into law a bill to restrict with 
greater severity the manufacture of sugar-wines, and to strike, 
within permissible limits,’ at the sugar so employed, by the 
imposition of a supplementary duty of 40 francs per 100 kilos. 

It is quite probable that the new Act may hinder the manu- 
facture of vins de sucre, but it is doubtful whether it will stop 
the mévente, by raising the price of wine. ‘The fact is, we do 
not believe that the real cause of the mévente is the competition 
between sugar-wines and genuine wines, and therefore we do not 
believe that the withdrawal of that cause will improve the sales. 
The proof of this—and to us it seems conclusive—is that the 
cost of production of sugar-wines is higher than the actual price 
of genuine South French wine. The former cannot come to less 
than 10 francs per hectolitre at present, and under the new Act this 
will not come to less than 14 francs. Now we have stated that 
the actual price of natural South French wine was not more than 
7 frances per hectolitre. 

The real cause of the present crisis does not appear to us to 


1 The manufacture of sugar-wine is permitted by law in two cases :— 

(1) In the form of an addition to natural wine during the fermentation of grape- 
juice, in order to increase the proportion of alcohol, but within the limit of 
3°333 grams of sugar to one hectolitre of grape-juice. 

(2) In the form of entirely artificial wine, that is to say, of sugared water, to be 
poured on the residue of the grapes, but the quantity so poured to be only so many 
hectolitres per person working on the farm. This is termed “ family consumption.” 
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be chiefly adulterated production, nor even over-production. 
Forty years ago there was as much wine produced in France, 
especially in the southern provinces, as to-day. We would point 
rather to under-consumption—a far more difficult situation to 
remedy. One may prescribe for adulteration by severely punish- 
ing the adulterator ; one may regulate over-production by restrict- 
ing the extent of grape-producing soil. But there seems to be 
no method of forcing consumers to drink more wine than they 
wish. Wine is no longer the one and only national French 
beverage, as for centuries it was wont to be. It has many rivals. 
The English have taught the Frenchman to drink tea; the 
Germans have taught him to drink beer. Doctors and hygienists 
who used to prescribe wine as a tonic, as strength-giving, now 
proscribe it. Bottles of mineral waters are now seen on the table 
side by side with the bottles of wine, which they will eventually 
supersede. For the present, indeed, these new habits are peculiar 
to the well-to-do classes, and have not yet penetrated to the 
tables of the million. But there wine is confronted by another 
and far more formidable rival, that is, alcohol in the shape 
of absinthe, or other so-called apéritive drink. These are, it is 
true, only taken between meals, but they none the less destroy 
in the consumer the taste for wine. In France, as elsewhere, 
there has been for several years past a keen temperance agitation 
against alcoholism in general. But its ultimate success is very 
doubtful, and, in any case, when the enthusiasm of its apostles 
has caused a diminution in the consumption of alcohol, it is 
so-called hygienic beverages, rather than wine, which supersede 
the habitual use of spirits. 

We do not go so far as to say that wine is in danger of ceasing 
to be the national beverage of France, but we do say that it 
will be probably less in demand and, to that extent, less appre- 
ciated than in the past, and that, consequently, to re-establisii 
an equilibrum between supply and demand, it will be necessary 
for vinegrowers to restrict their production to a considerable 
degree, and seek henceforward to produce quality more than 
quantity. 

There is, however, another and somewhat attractive alterna- 
tive. If French vinegrowers may not hope to see an improved 
market in their own country, could they not seek it abroad? And, 
since England and Germany have inspired us with a liking for 
tea and beer, could not we, in our turn, instil into them and 
others our taste for wine? Surely there is nothing simpler than 
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this at first sight. ‘The English and the Germans who pay two 
and three shillings or marks a bottle would scarcely fail to be 
extremely satisfied to buy French wine at one shilling or mark 
a bottle. And this very moderate price would ensure to French 
vinegrowers a price three times in excess of what they actually 
get, and one that would pay them well, even after deducting the 
enormous duty they would have to pay (£1 2s. in England, 24 
marks in Germany per hectolitre). Why is not the effort made? 
It is not clear whether the inertia of the French vinegrowers is 
to blame, or the indifference of English and German consumers, 
or, and this is probably the real cause, the exactions of the 
middlemen, of the English and German dealers, who play the 
part of importers, and who, snatching at bigger profits, try to 
sell the wines of South France at the same price as their clarets 
and ports, thus cutting them off from the average mass of buyers. 
It may be that French vinegrowers would find a better outlet 
in England for their produce, if they sent it as grapes, and not 
as wine. They would have this advantage, that fresh fruit does 
not, we believe, incur import duty. Unfortunately, the trans- 
port of grapes, with the loading and unloading exacted by the 
Channel passage, is not so simple. Here is, anyway, one more 
argument in favour of the Channel tunnel, or, at least, of a 
train-ferry ! 
CHARLES GIDE 

















REVIEWS 


Labour Ideal Series. The Woman Socialist. By Ethel Snowden. 
(London : George Allen, 1907.) 


Tus little book sets forth the hopes and aspirations of at 
least one section of the Socialist party in regard to the position 
of women. With many of the changes which it advocates, espe- 
cially the political enfranchisement of women and the opening 
to them of trades, professions, and careers for which their personal 
qualities and training fit them, I find myself in complete 
sympathy ;/on the other hand, I cannot but dissent from the 
fundamental basis of Mrs. Philip Snowden’s argument—namely, 
that the present condition of Englishwomen is one of slavery ; 
and I also find myself in complete disagreement with her, both 
from the economic and social point of view, in what she regards 
as desirable changes in the relation of women to their children 
and to their husbands. 

To deal with the first of these points of difference. Almost 
every page of this book either states positively or implies indirectly 
that women in our existing society are in slavery. I cannot but 
regard this as entirely untrue. The withholding from women 
of the benefits of political representation is injurious to them and 
to the community, but it does not constitute either economic 
or political slavery. The dictionary definition of a slave is ‘‘ one 
who has no freedom of action, but whose person and services 
are wholly under the control of another.’’ Slaves are not free 
to come and go, to buy and sell, to make contracts, to own land, 
to speak, to write, to agitate, and so forth. If Englishwomen 
had been slaves, could they have revolutionised their own educa- 
tion, modified and improved almost every law which was injurious 
to them, taken an active part in local government and _ local 
administration, opened many professions and employments, 
entered learned societies, and added to the sum of knowledge 
by their industry and research? They have done even more than 
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this—led by one heroic woman, they have erased from the statute 
book, against what looked like overwhelming odds, laws which 
they believed were based on an immoral conception of their 
relation to the other sex. Such things have never been done 
by slaves, and never will be. It cannot really promote the 
movement for greater economic and political freedom for women 
to start from a premiss which is in glaring incongruity with 
[ well-known facts. Englishwomen are free, and, being free, they 
need a full development of their position as free citizens, both 
economically and politically. If we were really slaves, our claim 
to political representation could be much more easily set on one 
side than is at present the case. 

When one looks at what Mrs. Philip Snowden confidently 
anticipates as desirable changes in the family relationships of 
the future, it is impossible not to feel that it is better to bear 
the ills we have than fly to others that we know not of. What 
she sketches as ideal would be in reality the most intolerable 
oppression that ever weighed upon mankind: “‘as merciful as a 
calculating machine and as moral as a lawn-mower’’ (Lafcadio 
Hearn, Life and Letters, vol. II., p. 512). In the Socialist 
community, we are told by Mrs. Snowden marriages are to be regu- 
lated by the State, the children born will belong more to the 
State than to their parents (p. 62); a wife who bears children 
will not look to her husband for support, she will receive a 
salary from the State; ‘‘ her living will be assured to her by 
the community’’ (p. 59). It appears that men will not be 
specially responsible for their own children, but, together with 
able-bodied women, will be responsible in the lump for all the 
children and all the child-bearing women in the lump. To some 
this is a dream; to others, and probably a majority, it is a 
nightmare. How much that is best, both morally and economic- 
ally, comes from the responsibility of the individual father and 
mother for the children born to them. No one loves hard work 
for its own sake. It is faced cheerfully and persistently ‘‘ for 
the missus and the kids’’ by the ordinary everyday man. It 
is not a little significant that the majority of the men and women 
who are identified with this Socialist nightmare of abolishing the 
ordinary responsibilities of marriage and substituting for them 
State salaries for mothers, and children who belong more to the 
State than to their parents, are themselves childless. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, in a letter to the Times last October, entitled, if my memory 
does not deceive me, ‘‘ Race Suicide,’ tried to convince his 
readers that the decline in the birth-rate was so serious a national 
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danger that it was necessary, in order to arrest it, to adopt the 
plan of subsidising motherhood by providing child-bearing women 
with salaries guaranteed by the State. This is the rock on which 
practical Socialism, when carried out to its ultimate end, has 
always struck. If the State is to guarantee a comfortable exist- 
ence for all, it must control marriage and the number of children 
born, and this would be a remedy worse than the disease it is 
intended to remove. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has expressed this 
with his wonted force and vigour in ‘‘ An Imperial Rescript,”’ 
which is too long to quote here in full. The opening verses 
describe the German Emperor promising to “‘ ease the strong of 
their burden, and to help the weak at their need,’’ and the peoples 
of the earth come to listen to the Imperial receipt for the creation 
of an earthly paradise. When they understood what it was— 


They passed one resolution. Your sub-committee believe 

You can lighten the curse of Adam when you've lightened the curse of Eve 
But till we are built like angels, with hammer and chisel and pen 

We will work for ourself and a woman, for ever and ever, amen. 


M. G. Fawcett 


Labour Ideal Series. Labour and the Empire, by J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P. (pp. xv, 112), and The Socialist’s Budget, 
by Philip Snowden, M.P. (pp. vii, 88). (London: Labour 
Ideal Series, 1907. Price 1s. each.) 


THE rise of the Labour Party into prominence has given us, 
among other things, the outlines of a programme in definite 
literary form, and the working out by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
of its relations to the problems of Imperialism is an undertaking 
of great national importance, apart from any intrinsic merits. 
Possessing a lucid and interesting style, Mr. Macdonald has 
adapted himself wonderfully to the small space at his disposal, 
though it is a pity that he has used so large a part of it to casti- 
gate an imaginary and admittedly objectionable Imperialist. On 
the whole, however, his criticisms of various ideals are suggestive, 
and the power of vivid and trenchant analysis is perhaps his 
strongest point of all. 

The first part of the book is a résumé of the growth of 
Imperialism from the time when England left the quest for gold 
to ‘‘create a fine type of manhood and to develop a national 
spirit,’’ and in a few delightful paragraphs are traced the change 
from adventure by sea to settlement by land, from the “‘ old 
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spirit of exploitation ’’ to the new one of settlement, then the 
rise and fall of economic Liberalism, making way for the Con- 
servative policy of Imperialism and Social Reform. A descrip- 
tive criticism of orthodox Imperialism prepares the way for the 
new Labour policy, which latter is the outline of a real constructive 
programme, and a basis on which to bring the ideals of Labour 
into touch with those of other Imperialists. His criticisms of 
the latter often hit the mark, as in the case of their failure to 
understand what is going on in different minds—a defect, how- 
ever, that is not the monopoly of any single party. In many 
cases, indeed, the author approaches the standpoint of his oppo- 
nents, and we may, for instance, recommend the following state- 
ment concerning alien restriction:—‘‘ The power to exclude 
undesirable immigrants, to classify whole nations as such, and 
to control in other ways the conditions of immigration, may be 
exercised without in any way violating Imperial traditions, which 
we, as democrats, desire to preserve ’’—a quite different thing, as 
is shown, from the ill-usage of these undesirables once they are 
admitted. The policy of Tariff Reform is criticised in a chapter 
on ‘‘ Trade as an Imperial Bond,’’ containing a clear dissection 
of the different ideals of protectionism in the various “‘ sister 
nations.’’ The speed, however, with which Mr. Macdonald 
throws aside the broadest phylactery of orthodoxy that ‘‘ exports 
must be paid for by imports,’’ in attempting to prove the value- 
lessness of Colonial preference, tickles the imagination. The 
sister States wish to extend their exports to Great Britain, without 
importing her products in exchange. But obviously, if they 
export they must import, and thus the value of preference comes 
in, since the grant of it gives to the favoured country a first claim 
on such increases of trade. 

The Socialist’s Budget differs from Labour and the Empire 
in style, which is blunt and straightforward, in method, which 
| is the presentment of an extreme policy, and in the subject, ; 
taxation ; a difference possibly co-extensive with that which divides 
purely Labour ideals from those of avowed Socialism. The object 
of the Budget is stated to be twofold—revenue-raising, and more 
equal distribution of wealth; and in confusing, as he appears to 
do, the “‘ rich idle class ’’ with all who are not manual workers, 
Mr. Snowden forgets the nature both of profits, the reward for 
brain-work, and of the combined return for past labour and 
present abstinence, which is interest. Again, ‘‘ Taxation of the 
Rich for Social Reform Purposes’’ is, we may admit, justi- 
fiable within due limits, but the extent to which it can be profit- 
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ably carried out is strictly limited. Moreover, if ‘‘ indirect taxa- 
tion never brings home to a nation the price of its folly,’ to 
relieve a majority of the community of nearly all taxes—Mr. 
Snowden’s proposal—would produce even more irresponsibility. 
Nor does the equilibrium of direct and indirect taxation, the ideal 
of financial experts, justify his assertion that the latter ‘‘is not 
defended as just or economical by politician or economist.’’ That 
the existing specific duties are not ideal may be granted, but 
to say they are equal to an income tax of 2s. on the smaller 
incomes is due to a probable over-estimate of the total amount 
paid, as well as to the fact that, whilst the whole case rests on 
the taxation of the necessaries of life, three-quarters at least 
of the total sum is levied on luxuries. 

In ‘‘ Our First Socialist Budget ’’ Mr. Snowden would abolish 
all indirect taxes except those on liquor, retained for other than 
fiscal reasons, and with them, for no very obvious reason, the 
Post Office Profit and the Stamp Duties at a cost of £13,000,000 
a year. The Land Tax, the Inhabited House Duty, and various 
licences are also to go. As regards expenditure, the cost of educa- 
tion is to be transferred to the central, its administration left 
to the local authority, the millions thus set free being devoted 
to other local purposes, and further money is to be spent on old- 
age pensions and the unemployed, whilst afforestation is also re- 
commended, primarily, as the author rightly observes, for its own 
sake. 

To raise the revenue required, an income supertax ranging 
from 1s. to 6s. on all over £5,000 a year, an estate duty up to 
50 per cent., and a tax on land values of £25,000,000 a year 
are to be imposed, together with the retained Liquor Duties. 
Whilst, however, sympathising with moderate progressive rates, 
and believing a gradual and moderate increase of the Death Duties 
to be feasible, we think it probable that such a general blow 
to accumulation and enterprise, justice apart, would very soon 
wreck Socialist finance. At best it is an ideal to be very gradually 
approached by slow stages, perhaps never reached. To Mr. 
Snowden it is a single sudden leap and apparently only a begin- 
ning. 

Taken as a whole, we have to thank Mr. Snowden for a 
frank and open account of the aims of extreme Socialists. Unlike 
Mr. Macdonald, whose work will assist towards the reconcilia- 
tion of Labour Imperialism with other types of it and their joint 
advance along parallel roads, he rather tries to set before us in 
its nakedness the full and complete policy of Socialism irrecon- 
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cilable with that of any other party. His aim is to show friends 
and foes alike what is his ultimate goal, and in this he has abun- 
dantly succeeded. 


N. B. DEARLE 





The Trust Movement in British Industry. By H. W. Macrosty. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1907. Pp. 392.) 


In this book the author has departed from the lines on which 
he argued in his ‘‘ Trusts and the State ’’ ; there is an almost com- 
plete absence of controversial or theoretical reasoning, and the 
main purpose of the work is descriptive. In a brief introduc- 
tion, Mr. Macrosty classifies the forms of combination by their 
compactness of structure, and he has a few words to say on the 
legality of their methods, especially as defined in the Mogul case. 
But, in the succeeding chapters of the book, the division is made 
to depend on the industries, and not on the forms of combination ; 
this is due, as the author explains, to the fact that, as between, 
say, the iron and the textile trades, there are differences of 
organisation which bear essentially on the types of combination 
that are most feasible in each. The study is limited to England, 
and English students have at length access to an invaluable 
compendium of facts regarding their own country, which in both 
extent and detail goes far beyond any other study of our industry 
on these lines. Further, although the chief purpose of Mr. 
Macrosty’s book is to exhibit the facts regarding Trusts in 
England, it is also full of material which is of the utmost use for 
the realistic study of British industry in any connection. 

‘The one common point about all forms,’’ he states at the 
outset, ‘‘is the combination of several capitalists who formerly 
operated singly ; beyond that, the structure may vary infinitely ”’ 
with regard to time, scope, and classes of members. I think the 
definition inadequate in that it omits ‘‘or could operate singly.”’ 
This, in fact, is implicitly confessed by Mr. Macrosty, when he 
tells us later of combinations which have grown up by internal 
development and normal accretion, rather than by deliberate com- 
bination with other firms. A Trust, it seems to me, is a Trust 
in virtue of what it does; or, as I prefer to put it, combination 
can be a fact without implying a historical alliance. Mr. 
Macrosty makes it clear, also, that his definition excludes all 
forms of ‘‘ non-competitive ’’ trade; while it includes, as of 
co-ordinate importance, both ‘‘ vertical’’ and ‘‘ horizontal ’’ com- 
binations. Indeed, in the study of the iron trade, it is with the 
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vertical form that we are chiefly concerned. The first considera- 
tion leads to the exclusion from this book of railway con- 
solidations, and local industries or services, on the ground that 
they are made ‘‘ non-competitive’? by some kind of public 
supervision. It is unfortunate that railway organisation should 
be excluded from a study on which, in many ways, it bears 
closely. As regards the local industries, it is to be noted that 
Mr. Macrosty deduces from the iron and textile trades the form 
of combination which most easily results. Is it not important, 
also, to show that the monopolising of local industries also results 
from inherent characteristics? Are these industries non-competi- 
tive because of public supervision, as Mr. Macrosty appears to 
hold, or is it because of their non-competitive nature that they are 
publicly supervised? Since Socialists tell us every day that these 
industries are the great example by which to judge the Trust 
movement as a whole, it is all the more significant that a Fabian 
of Mr. Macrosty’s standing should isolate them as special cases, 
not germane to the general study of combination. 

As to the second point, the co-ordinate importance of vertical 
and horizontal amalgamation is scarcely made out. Mr. Macrosty 
(p. 17) places them “‘ side by side,’’ but he also doubts ‘* whether 
integration is antagonistic or favourable to combination,’’ and in 
his study of the amalgamations in the iron trade, the reader feels 
that the normal extension of the business unit is being elevated 
unnecessarily to the rank of ‘‘ Trust development.’’ His sum- 
mary (p. 330) of the relations of the two processes is not clear 
to me ; but it is not the teaching of foreign conditions that integra- 
tion first enhances competing power, and that thereafter combina- 
tion is found necessary for peace. 

The most interesting chapters are those on the textile and 
chemical industries. Here the combinations are of the usual 
Trust form, and dominate the trade. Mr. Macrosty’s account of 
such organisations as the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’, 
the Bradford Dyers’, and the Calico Printers’ Associations is a 
most valuable and almost unique comparative account of the 
problems of management in great concerns. In the description 
of the Salt Union and the Woolcombers’ Association there re- 
appear the familiar stories of the failure of monopoly policy and 
of over-capitalisation. In the English coal trade he finds that 
‘singularly little in the way of amalgamation’’ has been 
achieved, a striking contrast to conditions abroad. In the Brad- 
ford Dyers, the Shipping Conferences, and the Tobacco Trust, we 
meet again the boycott, the rebate, and the limiting agreement. 


















































Mr. Macrosty has little to say regarding causes and effects. 
On the whole, he makes the English Trusts appear defensive, but 
this is not usually borne out by their prospectuses, which dwell 
mainly on the further advantages of consolidation. It is to be 
noted, also, that over-capitalisation is not made a frequent charge 
against our Trusts. When it does occur, he takes it to be the 
fair price for the transition, and good management will work it 
off. The moral of his whole study is, in fact, to be found in 
what he has to say about management, especially in his summary 
on pp. 336-7. ‘‘ Where brains enough cannot be found, amal- 
gamation will be a failure. . . . The future is with the commercial 
statesman, whether in a large individual business or in a com- 
bination.”’ 

D. H. MAcGREGOR 


The Infant, the Parent, and the State. By H. LLEWELLYN 
HeatH, D.P.H. (Cantab.), &c. (London: P. 8. King and 
Son, Westminster, 1907. Pp. xv, 191.) 


Tus little book is a compilation of a good deal that is being 
said and done at the present time on the subject of infant mor- 
tality, including some observations from the writer’s own 
experience. His authorities are of rather varying value, and he 
quotes from them freely without much attempt to estimate their 
importance. Nevertheless, the book should be helpful in assist- 
ing to call attention to a matter of great social importance. It is 
unfortunate that, in common with most writers on this subject, 
the author tends to neglect the fact that a child has two parents, 
and to aim the whole of his artillery-upon the mother alone. She 
is to be educated (quite rightly) to the proper fulfilment of her 
duties, but where the father fails in his duty of providing main- 
tenance for wife and child there is no suggestion of educating 
him. On the contrary, the State is to intervene with an allow- 
ance to compensate him for the loss of his wife’s earnings (p. 63). 
No real solution of the problem will be found so long as the most 
fundamental facts are ignored in this way. 

HELEN BOSANQUET 


Banking and Negotiable Instruments: a Manual of Practical 
Law. By Frank Tintnyarp, M.A. (London, 1906.) 


THE useful work of the new universities of this country is 
exemplified in an interesting manner by this volume, which is 
written by the lecturer on commercial law at the University of 
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Birmingham. Mr. Tillyard has brought together a considerable 
amount of information which will be of service to bankers by 
instructing them how to deal with many legal points which turn 
up in the course of their business. Thus he points out the risk 
which a banker may run if he trusts to the fact that a customer has 
two accounts with him of which one is to the credit and the other 
is overdrawn, but the latter is the account of the customer himself 
while the one to the credit is really not his personal account but 
his account as a trustee. The further risks also on joint accounts, 
where the persons concerned are not partners in trade, is a point 
also to be remembered. We just give these instances as illustra- 
tions of the many risks which bankers incur. To their existing 
anxieties, Mr. Tillyard considers they should add the risk of a 
banker who holds his customers’ bonds in case they are lost, though 
he may not have been responsible for this, and though he may be 
practically a ‘‘ gratuitous bailee’’! Bankers still remember with 
discomfort the case in which a lost jewel-box for which, in an 
ordinary way, they could hardly have been held accountable, had to 
be paid for. Fortunately such occasions do not frequently occur. 

Many points, as for instance the position of the holder of an 
““equitable ’’ mortgage where the property is also subject to a 
“‘legal’’ mortgage, are discussed, and the question whether 
‘ notice ’’ respecting bills or cheques by telegram or telephone is 
“* sufficient ’’ is referred to. At present the legal decision on the 
former point is uncertain. We have not yet noticed a case 
in which the telephone was brought in, but no doubt it will be 
soon. 

The volume, we observe, is in its second edition. May we 
venture to remark against the time when a third edition appears, 
as, no doubt, it will in time, that there are one or two small 
points which may be attended to with advantage? ‘There is a 
curious misprint on p. 96, in which the name of Buxton is spelt 
incorrectly. Again, more than once we have noticed such points 
as these—at p. 226 the case of the Bechuanaland Exploration Co. 
©. London Trading Bank is mentioned as referred to before. It 
would have been well to have given the page of the previous 
reference. We notice the same where the case of Goodwin v. 
Robarts is discussed, and again, the case of a cheque with a form 
of receipt on the back on p. 230. This is also referred to 
on p. 184. We mention these points without hesitation, as on 
p. 238 Mr. Tillyard has himself given a reference to the page on 
which the subject he writes on had been discussed in a former 
part of the book. Mr. Tillyard’s readers are likely to be persons 
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who have not much leisure and who refer to the book in order 
to obtain an immediate answer to the question, whether the 
cheque in their hands has to be returned or may be paid. There 
is a very fair index, and attention to these points would facilitate 
the use of the book. The volume is one which bankers may read 
with advantage. It contains much that is useful and much that 
is interesting. 

Like all works of this kind, it is more useful in the way 
of warning bankers of the risks they run than of providing them 
with the exact method of proceeding in such cases. 

R. H. I. PALGRAVE 


Co-operative Banking: Its Principles and Practice, with a 
Chapter on Co-operative Mortgage Credit. By Henry W. 
Wotrr. (P. §. King and Son, London, 1907. Pp. 301.) 


THE title of this book explains its scope. Abandoning the 
descriptive and statistical method employed in his earlier work, 
‘* People’s Banks,’’ the author examines the principles of co- 
operative credit, as revealed in the professed aims and actual 
results of the movement in different European countries, more 
particularly in Germany and Italy. 

After an introductory chapter, the distinctive features of 
co-operative banks are laid down—personal unions of small men 
democratically organised who render themselves credit worthy by 
their knowledge of and consequent confidence in each other. 

In Chapters IV. and V. the ‘‘ share’’ bank and “‘ unlimited 
liability ’’ bank are considered in turn. In Chapters VI. and VII. 
co-operative banks of either class are considered (1) as money 
receivers, whether from below, from their own members, and 
from non-members, or from above, from big private banks and 
from central co-operative banks; (2) as moneylenders to their 
own members. 

In Chapter VIII. the advantages are shown of provincial and 
national union, especially for purposes of business inspection. 
Co-operative mortgage credit, as existing in Prussia and Den- 
mark, is examined separately in Chapter IX. In the last 
chapter the general conclusions are presented with special re- 
ference to the possibilities of co-operative banking in England. 
The provisions favourable to rural credit banks in Mr. Harcourt’s 
recent Small Holdings Bill for England lend a special interest 
to the author’s plea. 

Share banks are those 
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‘which make a share capital the out- 
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ward and visible sign of the security . . ., whatever be the par- 
ticular form of liability adopted ’’; unlimited liability banks are 
those ‘‘ which rely in the last resort upon the unlimited liability 
of each member.”’ 

This, which is certainly the only sound constitutional division, 
conceals, I think, a deeper difference, which it is hard to formulate. 
As the author points out, “‘ town’’ and “‘ country ’’ banks are not 
necessarily co-extensive with the constitutional division; for 
example, in Germany, where the larger farmers often bank with 
the co-operative share banks. Still, these terms, alone, I believe, 
suggest the deepest and most abiding line of demarcation. 

The town is pre-eminently, as it is historically, the province 
of the share bank. What part, therefore, must such a bank play 
in industrial evolution? Created to accommodate the small man, 
is it to help him to become a big man in the way of large scale 
business, or is it to try and stem this evolution, to try and make 
the small man on a permanent equality with the big man? 

If the latter, there comes the question, How far does Eng- 
land owe its industrial superiority to the greater celerity and 
completeness of its advance to large scale organisation? How 
far would the co-operative bank in industry be merely an effort 
to crystallise a passing stage in our development? In this case 
there might not be any such wide opening for these banks, as 
the author seems to suggest, whatever the excellence of their 
past and present work on the Continent. For it is the small 
independent producer, not the foreman or operative, who needs 
co-operative credit. 

The rural districts alone are concerned with the unlimited 
liability bank in the author’s sense of the word. These banks, 
generally called Raiffeisen banks, after their German founder, 
began in every country with the very small farmer, but since co- 
operative agriculture has grown to include organisations for supply 
and sale, of which comparatively big farmers are also members, it 
seems possible that the agricultural members of the town banks 
may more and more transfer their custom to the specifically 
agricultural banks. However, the significance of the country 
bank is the permanence in agriculture of its chief component, the 
small farmer, especially if he is an occupying owner. For in 
certain increasingly important branches of agriculture, especially 
dairy and fruit farming, the small farmer, co-operatively 
organised, is economically superior to the big man. At any rate, 
this seems the lesson of the last thirty years of continental 
experience. 
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Such are the main criticisms, or rather reflections, which 
suggest themselves to the reader. As regards facts, the book is, 
of course, sound, since the author knows more about co-operative 
banking than any writer living. 


G.. R. Bay 


The Dangers of Municipal Trading. By Robert P. Porter. 
(London: Routledge and Sons, 1907. Pp. xii, 3820.) 


It would perhaps be unfair to the author, who was Director 
of the Eleventh Census of the United States, to treat this 
vigorous assault upon public trading as a scientific study, for 
there is no pretence of giving more than one side of the question, 
and his declared purpose is to bring together in a volume, not 
too profound for popular reading, some of the facts and arguments 
used by the opponents of municipal trading in England. But 





this explanation of his object, like the title itself, is inadequate i 
for the matter, which includes discussions on the nationalisation i 
of railways, telegraphs, and telephones, the public works policy i 


of Australasia, the condition of Russia, as well as municipal i 


trading in Great Britain. Unfortunately, such a wide scope i 
renders the work too discursive to be of value to serious students, H 
and while doubtless succeeding in reflecting the arguments of i 
the average opponent in this country, it is superficial and lacking 4 


in precision throughout. The American readers, for whom it i 
was primarily written, will certainly obtain a false impression y 
if they take Mr. Porter as their guide. Thus, in the chapter 

on Australasia, the following wild statement will suffice as an : 
illustration of overshooting the miark :—‘‘ Already, we are told, 

the State servants constitute almost a clear majority of the names 

on the electors’ rolls ; the State, indeed, is on the way to becom- 

ing the sole employer of labour in the community.”’ 

Again, his statistics are seldom such as to carry conviction. 
Railway nationalisation is condemned by showing that Britain 
has more locomotives per hundred miles of railway than Germany, 
and that in the latter country railway capital has increased only 
by £186,000,000 from 1890 to 1904, while in the former it has 
increased by £371,000,000. But is it not possible, by selecting 
the countries which favour the argument, to obtain any result 
we please? America, for instance, has fewer locomotives per 
hundred miles than Germany, and we are not told how much of 
the increase in railway capital here is due to the extensive water- 
ing of stock which has taken place during the period under 
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review. ‘The question of State ownership is only one factor 
among many. 

There is abundant room for critical analysis of the financial 
results of municipal trading, but Mr. Porter cannot be regarded 
as a trustworthy guide. Not only does he frequently confuse 
rental with rateable value, but in what he regards as his funda- 
mental arguments he plays fast and loose with the term “ rate- 
payers.’” When desirous of proving that ‘‘ the class that sup- 
ports it [municipal trading] is not the class that pays,’’ he does 
not explain the system of compounding, but simply asserts that 
the poorer population is ‘‘ exempt from taxation,’’ ‘‘ the working 
classes pay nothing,’’ ‘‘ the party which benefits by the rates 
is stronger than the party which pays them.’’ In another 
chapter, where the author is concerned to prove that trading is 
a burden on the poor, he confesses that they pay rates indirectly. 
Throughout the volume, however, it is assumed that rates are 
levied quite generally for the construction and operation of 
trading enterprises, as, in dealing with electric supply, it 
is asserted that ‘‘all the taxpayers contribute to its upkeep 
whether electricity is used by them or not.’’ This leads to 
hopeless confusion, and renders the discussion quite worthless. 
The increase of local rating is attributed to trading without any 
proof beyond a quotation, for which no authority is cited, to 
the effect that of seventy-eight boroughs in England and Wales 
—in what manner selected we are not told—the twenty-six in 
which the proportion of reproductive debt is over 200 per cent. 
of the assessable value have an average rating (excluding poor 
rate) of 30 per cent., while in the eleven where the reproductive 
debt is under 50 per cent. of the assessable value, the average 
rates are only 26 per cent. ‘‘ The conclusion,’’ remarks Mr. 
Porter, ‘‘is self-evident ’’; and thenceforward he has no hesita- 
tion in speaking of municipal enterprises of all kinds as ‘‘ specula- 
tion with money raised by taxation,’’ while the defeat of the 
electric power scheme of the London County Council has avoided 
“‘the expenditure of some twenty millions sterling out of the 
rates.”’ 

It is ridiculous to say that the Glasgow tramway cannot 
contribute to relief of rates ‘‘ more than £25,000 annually, or, 


if it does, other items suffer by being insufficiently charged ”’ ; for 
not only is the sum higher in point of fact, but out of the revenue 
depreciation and sinking funds are paid, which together amount 
to a very much higher percentage than private enterprise con- 
siders necessary. Even prudent financiers with no bias in favour 
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of municipal ownership are urging that the Corporation is doing 
too much in this direction. The author was particularly unfor- 
tunate in selecting this illustration, as it happens to be the 
strongest case on the other side. 

Exaggerated criticism of the financial aspects is inevitable 
so long as the present methods of account-making continue, and 
nobody is satisfied with the existing state of things. But the 
critics show themselves very unreasonable in demanding an amor- 
tisation fund based on the life of the subject, together with a 
depreciation fund on the same basis. Mr. Porter, however, goes 
still further by denouncing the ‘‘ ingenious manceuvre of getting 
a provision inserted in their Parliamentary Bills authoris- 
ing the investment of their sinking funds in their own securi- 
ties’’ as rendering these funds ‘‘ wholly illusory.’’ To those 
who know little of finance it may seem strange that funds set 
aside for redemption of debt should be used for new capital ex- 
penditure, but, of course, this is done only when further borrow- 
ing would otherwise be necessary. The simultaneous borrowing 
and lending of a Corporation is a clumsy system, involving un- 
necessary expense of management, stamp duty composition, and 
the payment of income tax on the interest it receives. A business 
firm would not adopt the absurd method, which all Corporations 
were formerly forced to do, of lending at 3 per cent. when it 
was at the same time borrowing at 3 per cent., and so incur- 
ring considerable expense for no purpose but to satisfy foolish 
ideas of the central departments. The prevention of new debt 
in the manner now adopted is exactly the same thing in the 
end as the repayment of old debt, and so long as all loans have 
the same and equal security there can be no objection to it on 
the part of the lender. The sinking funds are «ccumulated out 
of revenue as before, and wipe out the portions of debt against 
which they were instituted, though if new loans are being con- 
tracted in the meantime the aggregate debt may stand as high 
as, or higher than, ever when some portions of it have been 
extinguished. It is, of course, only by a cessation of capital 
expenditure that sinking funds of any kind can have an obvious 
effect in reducing the aggregate debt of a local authority, yet 
the suspension of a national sinking fund during a period of war, 
which everyone now accepts as a sound principle of finance, is 
justified by precisely the same arguments as would deprecate the 
accumulation of funds by a municipality during a period of fresh 
borrowing. If the statutory sum is set aside from each account 
and applied to the prevention of new debt, no financial principle is 
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being violated so long as the authority meets its obligations to 


the lenders as they mature. 
STANLEY H. TURNER 


India and Imperial Preference. By Sim Roper LETHBRIDGE. 
(London: Longmans. Pp. xiv, 105.) 


THE importance of the place which India must necessarily 
take in any scheme of Imperial preference has as yet hardly been 
realised by the general public. The appearance of Sir Roper’s 
book, however, leaves no excuse for ignorance as to this aspect 
of the question. 

The author has had a distinguished career in the Indian 
educational service, and as Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Calcutta, and as Press Commissioner for the 
Government of India, must have had unrivalled opportunities for 
observing the trend of public opinion amongst the educated 
classes of the country. 

Indian public opinion, he asserts, is intensely protectionist, 
and has been greatly irritated by the adherence of the Govern- 
ment to a policy of strict free trade. To this irritation is largely 
due the adoption by the National Indian Congress of the policy 
of ‘‘Swadeshi’’—‘‘ My own country’s products for me ’’—and 
also of the social ‘‘boycott’’ of Lancashire and other British 
manufactures. Leaving the question of sentiment, and turning 
to more material matters, Sir Roper draws our attention to the 
tables of Indian exports and imports, printed at the end of his 
book, as showing, first, that imports from England have not 
grown nearly as rapidly as imports from other countries, and, 
second, that exports to England are falling off considerably as 
compared with the total volume of export trade. The relative 
decline of imports from England is also more serious than it 
appears, since it is only in the trade of cotton piece goods 
that England preserves her supremacy. According to Sir Roper 
the Indian market for these goods is so vast as to be practically 
limitless. ‘‘ Consequently, for this cotton-goods market, and for 
this market only, British manufacturers, equally with their 
German and other protected rivals, are able to work on the 
largest scale, and at the highest pressure that may be physically 
possible.’’ When this market, therefore, ceases to be ‘‘limit- 
less ’’ England will begin to lose the cotton trade just as she is 
now losing other trades. 

There are, then, three evils: the discontent of the native 
population, the decline of imports from England, and the 
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‘‘eapture ’’ of Indian exports by our protectionist rivals ; and the 
remedy for these evils lies in Imperial preference. Sir Roper 
suggests a scheme under which the United Kingdom and Colonies 
should give more or less free entry to Indian tea, tobacco, sugar, 
wheat, oil seeds, and all Indian staples, whilst India in return 
should relax her present 5 per cent. tariff against imports from 
British sources. He maintains that such a scheme ‘“‘ (1) will 
foster the nascent industries of India; (2) that it will assure to 
India the only cheap and reasonable method of liquidating her 
annual obligations as a debtor nation; (3) that it will afford her 
the only possible means of assuring herself against future 
famines ; (4) that it will result in largely improving the standard 
of comfort and increasing the purchasing power of the masses of 
India’’ in addition to the direct stimulus which it will give to 
trade as a whole. 

The position with regard to Imperial preference which has 
been taken up by the Government of India, both in their letter 
of October, 1903,’ and in the speech of Sir J. Mackay at the 
recent Imperial Conference, is briefly this :—Under existing cir- 
cumstances a large proportion of Indian exports go to protec- 
tionist countries, but are to a great extent admitted free. India 
is a debtor country, and has to pay these debts by means of her 
exports. If preferential terms were given to British goods the 
countries who at present admit India’s goods on favourable terms 
might retaliate by imposing higher duties. In addition to the 
direct loss thus incurred by India, the exchanges might be 
unfavourably affected with results which would be absolutely 
disastrous to the finances of the country. Any advantages, there- 
fore, which might be gained by Imperial preference are entirely 
outweighed by the dangers which would necessarily accompany 
such a scheme. 

In reply to these arguments, Sir Roper points out that India’s 
exports are largely raw materials, and appeals to Sir Edward 
Law’s minute attached to the letter from the Indian Government 
already mentioned (Cd. 1,931), as showing that the importing 
protectionist countries are not in a position to retaliate. He 
omits, however, to mention that Sir Edward Law says :—“ If 
we were to raise our tariff rates . . . so as to give an appreciable 
preference of 2} to 3 per cent. to our Imperial relations, such a 
difference might so affect our import trade with our foreign 
customers for exports that they would necessarily consider the 
advisability of retaliation.”’ 

1 Parl. paper, Cd. 1,931, 
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Now as to the evils which are, as we have been told, the 
result of the present free trade policy of India, it must be 
admitted that Indian public opinion is strongly in favour of pro- 
tection, and that the position is one which, so far, we can only 
deplore. With reference, however, to the import trade, we 
cannot see that Sir Roper has reasonable grounds for his some- 
what strange speculation as to the condition of the Indian market 
for cotton goods. Apart from this point, although the imports 
from foreign countries are increasing more rapidly than those 
from England, we may say, judging from the tables of exports 
printed at the end of this work, that the increase is not of an 
alarming nature. Again, Sir Roper maintains that the nascent 
industries of India are being prevented from attaining their 
natural development by the dumping tactics of continental manu- 
facturers, an evil which would be obviated by the adoption 
of Imperial preference. In this statement there are two errors : 
Firstly, no moderate duties will prevent dumping, and, secondly, 
we have the high authority of Sir E. Cable, sometime President 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, for stating that the keenest 
competition which India has to face comes from England and 
not from the protectionist countries. During the discussion of 
the Financial Statement for 1905-1906 he said :—‘‘ Great Britain 
is perhaps, of all our competitors, the most to be feared.”’ 

As to the increasing proportion of Indian exports which go to 
protectionist countries, Sir Roper speaks of these exports as 
having been ‘‘ captured ’’ by continental merchants. Jf England 
does not buy her raw materials from India it can only be because 
she can get these materials cheaper elsewhere; in fact, she 
‘captures ’’ the exports of other countries instead of those of 
India. The phrase is hardly a happy one. 

There are several other points which call for attention; the 
description of German and American tariffs as ‘‘ marvels of wise 
and skilful adjustment ’’ would nowhere cause more surprise 
than in the countries concerned, whilst the argument concerning 
the ‘“‘double bargain ’’ developed in Chapter II., § 7, is, to put 
the matter at its best, extremely misleading. Looking at the 
book as a whole, we find that the case for preference between 
England and India, apart from revenue necessities, is a good 
one, for it means only a remission of duties on both sides, but we 
cannot say that Imperial preference is the more feasible on that 
account. It is to be feared that the ideal of a combination of 
Patriotism and Profit is as distant as ever. 


D. A. BARKER 
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MASSACHUSETTS FINANCE. 


Historical Sketch of the Finances and Financial Policy of Massa- 
chusetts from 1780 to 1905. By Charles J. Bullock, Ph.D. 
(May, 1907. New York and London. Price in paper, 
$1.00. Pp. 144.) 


AN added interest is given to the book before us by the leading 
part which the Colony of Massachusetts played in the War 
of Independence. Prof. Bullock relates the financial history 
of the newly-formed commonwealth, and shows how, in spite 
of many early errors, it has elaborated a system that is a model 
to other States of the Union. His object has been less to set 
down his own cpinions, than to trace the course of events in 
such a way as to enable readers to form without difficulty their 
own conclusions. Without going closely into financial lessons 
of the past, he has been ‘‘ content to describe policies, estimate 
critically their results, and allow the narrative to point its own 
moral.’’ Thorough discussion, pointed by brief but telling 
criticism, has been accorded to every fact of importance, and 
provides the student of fiscal problems with a comprehensive 
narrative. One cannot but think, however, in view of the amount 
of special knowledge at his disposal, that the author might have 
been well advised to ‘‘ point the moral’’ more frequently and at 
greater length. Taking, as he has done, the whole history of 
Massachusetts, difficulties have cropped up in the treatment of 
separate but correlated subjects, such as expenditure, debt, and 
revenue; but Prof. Bullock has not chosen the easier, but—in 
its results—more clumsy method of tracing the history of each 
problem by itself, with the consequent disadvantages of repeti- 
tion, and of causing the reader to lose touch with the financial 
development as a whole. He has divided his book into periods 
of time, and treated the financial problem as a whole in each of 
them, and, where necessary, traced each separate problem 
separately ; and what too often becomes in less skilled hands a 
hopeless jumble of facts, becomes with him a consistent, compact 
and comprehensive narrative in which the whole does not over- 
shadow the parts, nor the part cause us to mistake the meaning 
of the whole. 

The first period of the six into which the history is divided 
comprises the fourteen years (1780-1794) in which the war debt 
vas gradually extinguished. ‘This consummation was retarded by 
the failure to make full use of the State Tax on polls and estates, 
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an impost in many ways similar to the English Income Tax, 
and by an unwise use of State credit, so that in spite of various 
experiments in taxation, the debt was not funded upon a sound 
basis until after the assumption of State debts by the Federal 
Government. So far, the history of Massachusetts has been largely 
a catalogue of mistakes, as Prof. Bullock shows, but in the next 
period (1795-1825) the charge for interest on the debt was almost 
extinguished, and the State began to turn capitalist, on the whole 
with success, though with two disastrous exceptions in later 
years. The result was the temporary disappearance of the State 
Tax. Like the English Income Tax, its abolition was the ideal of 
financiers, but both had finally to be re-imposed, the one to carry 
out great reforms, and the other merely for purposes of ordinary 
revenue, and then not till several years after it had been impera- 
tively needed. One characteristic of this State’s finance has been 
the alternating fits of extravagance and of often ill-advised 
economy, and the temporary remission of the State Tax no doubt 
gave an impetus to the former. The attempt at its permanent 
abolition in the third period (1826-1860) led to further extension 
of those subsidiary taxes which had been begun with the Duty 
on Auction Sales in 1795 and the Bank Tax of 1811. The various 
Corporation and Franchise Taxes have provided, and still provide, 
no inconsiderable part of the State Revenue, and Prof. Bullock 
might have criticised the theory and practice of such taxes at 
greater length than he hasdone. The period of War Financiering 
(1861-1867) is chiefly remarkable for the sound financial instinct 
that enacted that ‘‘ the principal and interest of all loans should 
be payable in coin,’’ a policy of which the State still continues to 
reap the advantages, and the unsuccessful railway projects, and the 
extravagant expenditure of the first years of the fifth period 
(1868-1880) led to another fit of economy ; but for the last twenty- 
five years an increasing expenditure took place that has grown 
more rapid since 1889. Due to the growth of public wants and 
very little to maladministration, this development is declared 
by Prof. Bullock to be justified not only in its results, but in 
its administration. ‘‘No State in the Union provides more 
generously and wisely for public wants, and this is done without 
serious pressure upon the resources and industries of her people.’’ 
A carefully elaborated sinking fund system has been established, 
and reform is needed, if at all, we are told, in local, not in State, 
finance. The commonwealth is benefiting by the lessons and 
the policy of past years, and the outlook for the future seems 
entirely favourable. 
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The whole work is illustrated by comparative statistical tables, 
which have the merits of being easily comprehensible and of 
giving exactly the information required. The last chapter, how- 
ever, is somewhat spoiled by the number crowded into it. The 
footnotes are copious, the bibliography ample, and the appendices 
very useful. There is, however, some difficulty in finding one’s 
way about th vook from the failure to print the titles of the 
chapters at the top of each page. An index also might have 
enhanced its value. Prof. Bullock, however, is to be warmly 
congratulated on an interesting work full of information, whilst 
the thoroughness of the treatment cannot fail to be of great use 


to serious students. 
N. B. DEARLE 


The Taxation of the Gross Receipts of Railways in Wisconsin. 
By Guy Epwarp SNIDER. (Macmillan and Co. Pp. 138.) 


THis small volume is the outcome of an inquiry into the 
system of taxation of railways in Wisconsin, and the title indi- 
cates that the inquiry has been limited to that State. This is by 
no means the case, and the book might be better described as an 
investigation into the merits of the system of taxing railways in 
the United States on the basis of their gross receipts. No incon- 
siderable part of the book is occupied with a comparison between 
the systems of taxation in Wisconsin and Michigan, whilst the 
main portion of a chapter is devoted to a survey of the ad 
valorem system of taxation as found in Missouri. As a result of 
attempting to cover so much ground in so little space, Mr. Snider 
often leaves a point without satisfying the reader that he has 
got to the root of the matter. 

The book cannot be described as lucid, and there is some diffi- 
culty in discovering what conclusions have been arrived at as the 
result of the inquiry. On the whole they appear to be in favour 
of the system of taxation of railways on the basis of the gross 
receipts. The author of the book finds that system just for 
the most part, experience showing that it automatically adjusts 
itself to increase in ability to pay. Further, it has the advantage 
that gross receipts are not easily manipulated and consequently 
the tax is not easy of evasion. The ad valorem system appears 
impossible in the United States. Apart from the difficulty of 
arriving at any economic standard of valuation, the exercise of 
political influence produces inequalities which are unbearable. 

One statement we cannot pass over. In the course of a 
No. 67.—VOL. XVII. FF 
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discussion on ‘‘ the equality of burden of taxation on gross re- 
ceipts,’’ Mr. Snider writes :—‘‘In the case of two or more rail- 
ways it must be shown that roads having equal gross earnings per 
mile have an equal amount of capital invested and equal net earn- 
ings.’’ Surely it is a matter of the ratio of net earnings to capital, 
and not a question of equality. So long as the net return on the 
capital works out the same, there is no reason to require equality 
in the individual items. 

The book is full of typographical errors, and it is to be 


regretted it has not been more carefully edited. 
W. STEPHENSON 


Industrial America. By J. L. Laughlin, Ph.D. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1907.) 


THIs volume is the outcome of an excellent arrangement by 
which Germany and the United States have agreed to make an 
interchange of professors. Prof. Laughlin, of the University of 
Chicago, was invited by the German Cultus-Ministerium to deliver 
a course of lectures before the Vereinigung fiir Staatswissen- 
schaftliche Fortbildung in Berlin, and some of the lectures were 
also given at Cologne and to the students of the University of 
Berlin. It is noteworthy that the lectures were delivered in the 
German language, though they now appear in presumably their 
original English form. At the suggestion of those who invited 
him, Prof. Laughlin took for his theme ‘‘ The Industrial Problems 
which are at present occupying public attention in the United 
States,’’ and the seven ‘‘ pivotal issues of the day ’’ with which he 
deals are :—American Competition with Europe ; Protectionism 
and Reciprocity ; The Labour Problem ; The Trust Problem ; The 
Railway Question; The Banking Problem; and the Present 
Status of Economic Thinking in the United States. It would 
be unreasonable to expect that in a volume of two hundred and 
fifty pages this group of subjects could be exhaustively discussed ; 
indeed, any single one of them would easily provide material for 
a volume double the size. Prof. Laughlin too was naturally 
obliged to remember not merely the space and time at his disposal, 
but the audience to which the lectures were to be given. His 
treatment is, therefore, largely explanatory, aiming chiefly at a 
straightforward analysis and exposition of industrial conditions, at 
the subordination of detail and controversy to the presentation of 
broad results. On the assumption that his classes were probably 
unfamiliar with American economic history, the professor has 
rightly desired to sketch the situation as a whole, relying rather 
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on lucidity of method than on original research. The book is 
certainly an interesting one to read. The intrinsic importance of 
the subjects selected, their bearing on cognate problems in Europe, 
the freshness and clearness with which they are handled, the vigour 
of phrase, and the stimulating confidence in the verdicts expressed 
combine to banish the dullness that still clings to much economic 
writing. A British student would probably add also that the 
value of the lectures is enhanéed no little by the fact that they 
are the work of a professorial critic, and that much of the 
subject matter is directly relevant to controversial issues, 
fiscal, industrial, and social, still under discussion amongst 
ourselves. Of the seven lectures, the sixth, on the Banking 
Problem, is the most technical, and will only appeal to those 
who have mastered in detail the complicated and difficult details 
of American and European finance in their widest bearings. 
Yet even here there are some general propositions worth noting. 
For example, Prof. Laughlin holds that ‘‘ almost no reform of 
our monetary system has ever been gained except by some great 
disaster ’’ (p. 192), ‘‘ that the work done by the deposit currency 
is a fair test of the expansion or contraction of general trade 
throughout the country’’ (p. 196), that in times of severe 
stringency ‘“‘the currency system is not mainly or at all in 
fault ’’ (p. 216), and that ‘‘the national banks never were in a 
sounder condition than they are to-day’’ (p. 221). The other 
five lectures will be more easily followed even by those whose 
knowledge of economic science is comparatively slight. The 
frank, not to say trenchant, criticism of American fiscal policy 
and its results enlivens the exposition and arrests the British 
reader’s attention at once. It is not possible in a brief notice 
to do justice to all the points which Prof. Laughlin emphasises, 
but a few may be profitably cited to encourage examination of 
the book as a whole. Both the economic and the political aspects 
of protection, reciprocity, and taxation come in for severe stric- 
tures. Taxation, we are told, is badly laid; the duties are too 
high to produce the most revenue; the system, “‘it is openly 
admitted,’’ holds back the United States from expansion of trade 
with foreign countries ; reciprocity “‘in any real sense is a choice 
as to those to be sacrificed,’’ and much more to the same effect. 
‘*Tt would be,’’ says Prof. Laughlin (p. 50), ‘“‘ the height of 
folly for friends of the United States in foreign lands to refer to 
our country as an example of the happy results of protection,”’ 
and when he passes on to analyse the political consequences of 
the tariff system his condemnation is even more precise :— 
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‘* A measure (p. 52) which, on a great scale, brought private 
interest into the legislative halls; which has made a necessity 
of an unscrupulous lobby ; which has opened the purses of million- 
aire manufacturers at every campaign; which has put at stake 
in our elections not merely political principles, but the continu- 
ance of our important industries; which has so far vitiated our 
electoral contests with questions of pecuniary rewards that it is 
impossible to obtain a fair and full discussion and settlement of 
great economic questions on their merits; a step which has 
poisoned the stream of justice in its very source in the law- 
making power... .”’ 

This is indeed a comprehensive indictment, nor need the 
practical conclusions that the professor draws be followed up here, 
for they would take us too perilously into controversial issues of 
our own, involving politics even more than economics. Yet Prof. 
Laughlin is no pessimist. ‘‘ American idealism is,’’ he tells us 
with considerable force, ‘‘ the main source of American industrial 
progress.’’ Although ‘* technical training for the working classes 
in America is notably absent,’ the fact that ‘‘the greatest 
material inducements are in industry, and the strongest, most 
acute and most powerful intellects of the country are to-day in 
the service of production,’’ ‘“‘the striking inventive capacity 
which pervades all ranks of the American people,’’ together with 
the expanding needs and resources of the whole nation, correct 
the depressing conclusions suggested by a study of fiscal 
and tariff policy. Various aspects are carefully worked out in 
the chapters on Labour, on Trusts, and on the Railway Problem, 
and these furnish a suggestive commentary on, as well as 
challenge the views expressed in, the striking analysis of indus- 
trial conditions in Europe and America recently published by 
Mr. Shadwell. It .is particularly interesting to observe that 
in the labour, in the railway, and in the ‘‘ Trust ’’ problems Prof. 
Laughlin is strongly of opinion that in the United States, 
‘‘ instead of a tendency to Socialism and the abolition of competi- 
tion, the trend is exactly in the opposite direction—towards a 
vigorous assertion of the enjoyment of free and equal competi- 
tion.”’ 

The last chapter, on ‘‘ The Status of Economic Thinking in 
the United States,’ is a little disappointing, probably because 
it is virtually impossible to treat such a topic satisfactorily in 
five-and-twenty not very large pages. But the obiter dicta scattered 
through this short survey invite careful consideration, particularly 
the broad conclusion that, ‘‘in spite of the very considerable 
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intellectual ferment among economic students, in spite of much 
admirable writing intended for popular consumption, it remains 
true that the professional economists have very little influence 


? 


upon the convictions of the great body of our people.’’ Professors 
of political economy in the United States, as elsewhere, apparently 
are only valued by politicians and electors in so far as they are 
prepared to confirm the arguments and aims of political parties, 
and the unfavourable criticism by the professors of ‘‘ the extreme 
policy of American protection’’ has not merely exposed them 
to personal satire and insult, but has caused a deplorable scepticism 
as to the value of the science they profess. This is not very 
encouraging. But Prof. Laughlin proceeds to emphasise two 
other notable considerations—the low estimate put upon the 
teacher as such (‘‘as yet a position as instructor in a college or 
university carries with it no dignity and little honour’’), and 
the high value set upon purely material success in all branches 
of the national life. These, when linked with ‘‘ the nebulous, 
untrained thinking of this gigantic electorate,’ are serious 
elements in the future of economic science in America. That 
a large and continuous dose of ‘‘ the abiding optimism of the 
American people,’’ that ‘‘ belief that the ideal thing will soon 
come to its own,’’ will vanquish these obstacles, is the professor’s 
final conviction. It may be hoped that some day he will be able 
to show in a second course of lectures that he is right. 
C. GRANT ROBERTSON 


Die Englische Kolonisation in Irland. Von Dr. Morirz Junius 
Bonn. 2 vols. (Stuttgart und Berlin: T. G. Cotta, 1906.) 

Modern Ireland and Her Agrarian Problem. By Moritz J. 
Bonn. ‘Translated from the German by T. W. Rolleston. 
(Dublin : Hodges, Figgis and Co.; London: John Murray, 
1906.) 


Dr. BONN approaches Irish history from the economic side, 
giving a wide berth to the political and personal controversies 
with which most books on the subject are so greatly con- 
cerned. This method makes him instructive reading even 
where, as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, he is greatly 
indebted for his facts to previous workers in the field. With 
pardonable acerbity he remarks in his preface that ‘‘ Irish 
history, with a few notable exceptions, has been written by dilet- 
tanti, fanatics and party politicians.’’ But the exceptions have 
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proved most useful for his purpose; and his footnotes freely 
acknowledge his obligations to the works of Bagwell, Gardiner, 
Lecky, Prendergast, Miss Hickson, and Miss Murray. Although 
he shows great industry in working up the original sources where 
such guides as these writers are not available, we must confess 
that we follow him with more confidence when he is treading in 
the footsteps of others. Of his equipment as an economist there 
can be no doubt. But it is too much to expect that an economist 
should be versed in the detail of Irish history from beginning to 
end. For want of authoritative guides he is evidently uncertain 
of his path when he enters the mazes of Celtic tribal law and 
Anglo-Norman land-tenures. And, at the other end of his work, 
when he loses the assistance of Lecky, his treatment becomes 
comparatively jejune and halting. His separate essay on 
‘* Modern Ireland and Her Agrarian Problem ’’ shows a close 
acquaintance with the history of the land-question since 1870. 
But between 1800 and 1870 there is a notable falling off in grasp 
and knowledge. We do not point out these lacune in order to 
reflect on Dr. Bonn, who sets an example of hard work which 
native writers might profitably imitate ; but to indicate those parts 
of his work which seem most deserving of study. 

A word must next be said of his attitude towards the concep- 
tion of Irish nationality, so far as this influences the main conclu- 
sions of his work. The keynote of his longer book is the idea of 
the English colony as an alien community with interests separate 
from those of the natives. He traces the greater part of English 
difficulties in Ireland to the antagonism of the two nationalities. 
On the other hand he rejects the idea of treating national character 
or national institutions as primordial and sacred. Early in the 
‘* Kolonisation ’’’ he discusses the best-known estimates of the 
Celtic character (Mommsen, Froude, &c.) and remarks that the 
traits which have been regarded as peculiar to the Celt are the 
common property of all races in the pastoral stage of evolution. 
He holds that institutions are moulded by natural conditions and 
the existing state of knowledge ; national character he appears to 
regard as the product of institutions, and as therefore varying with 
the course of economic development. The conflict, then, between 
Englishman and Irishman has been a conflict between different 
stages of civilisation ; and the ill-success of the Englishman is to 
be explained not so much by his own idiosyncrasies or by those of 
his opponent as by the material difficulty of raising the native 
Irish to that stage of civilisation in which their conquerors had 
been bred. He does not censure English statesmen for their 
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desire to anglicise the Irish. In fact he argues that the Tudors 
were largely influenced by those considerations which have led the 
democracy of modern England to govern coloured races according 
to the principles of English law. The Tudors believed that uni- 
formity of law would strengthen the English supremacy and 
weaken the chiefs. But they also believed, with some justice, 
that it would improve the position of the Irish kerne by giving him 
fixity of tenure. Dr. Bonn blames the precipitation with which 
English statesmen pursued these objects, and the violence of the 
methods employed. But for the customary law of Celtic Ireland 
he has scant respect. 

It may be objected that he has unduly emphasised the racial, 
to the neglect of the religious and economic, factors in Irish 
discords. Foreign observers, while they often perceive facts 
which escape the eye of the native, are also apt to present an 
unduly simple view of complicated situations. But Dr. Bonn has 
by no means ignored the feud of Protestant with Catholic, of 
landlord with tenant. He merely argues that it is the racial 
question which has made these feuds particularly virulent in 
Ireland. Protestantism long remained the religion of the Scottish 
and English settlers; and one main object of the penal laws was 
to concentrate all landed property in the hands of the Protestant 
interest. The present relations of Protestant with Catholic and 
of landlord with tenant are a legacy from the days when English 
policy was to emphasise the distinction of races. Such seems 
to be the author’s view of the case, and it is supported by his 
account of the old clan-system. To judge from the particulars 
which he has collected, the position of the Irish peasant was never 
worse than when his land was held under a chieftain of his own 
blood, and the tyranny of the chieftains tended in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries to become more severe. Yet it was 
accepted by the tribesmen as part of the natural order, and the 
first relief which they obtained was procured not by their own 
efforts but by the intervention of the English government. 

It is impossible to give, within the limits of a review, a 
satisfactory analysis of Dr. Bonn’s longer work. But the main 
ideas which run through it may be shortly stated. The English 
colony, whether in the middle ages or in the seventeenth ceatury, 
was large enough to constitute a grievance, but not to hold the 
country without help from home. Colonisation was a political 
necessity rather than a natural efflux of surplus population from 
England. ‘The colony could only be maintained by offering great 
inducements to adventurers ; whenever the fortunes of the English 
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interest were clouded there was a disposition on the part of the 
settlers to throw up their concessions or to become absentee 
landlords. The policy of cclonisation was most successful in 
regard to the towns, which had always been centres of foreign 
influence. But in the open country of all the provinces, save one, 
the English government only succeeded in creating a landed 
aristocracy. The Ulster colony, with its relatively large propor- 
tion of poor and middle-class settlers, was in great measure a 
fortunate accident, the result of private enterprise. The great 
landlords of English or Scottish extraction soon realised, at every 
period of Irish history, that native tenants would pay higher rents 
and native labourers would accept lower wages than English 
immigrants. Thus the very class which was expected to further 
the colonial policy did much to discourage the process of immigra- 
tion. Dr. Bonn contends that in several respects the English 
settlers contributed to increase material prosperity. They intro- 
duced better methods of agriculture. They founded markets. 
They introduced coined money, and they developed certain indus- 
tries. But their tendency was to sink, in a few generations, to 
the level of the subject population ; to adopt native manners and 
to accept native methods of agriculture and manufacture. Ireland 
was doomed by the scantiness of her natural resources and her 
geographical situation to remain a poor country. But her poverty 
was increased by an expensive government, by English inter- 
ference with her industries, and by the devastating wars which 
resulted from an intermittent and languid policy of conquest. 
It was under the Commonwealth and the Protectorate that the 
policy of colonisation came nearest to success; and Dr. Bonn 
describes the thirty years which followed the Restoration as the 
golden age of Irish history. But the policy of colonisation was 
not continued as it should have been; and the strength of the 
colonial element declined from the Revolution onwards. The 
Tudor idea of assimilating Ireland to England was abandoned, for 
it was now believed that the Irish Catholics were irreconcilable. 
Not only did the Whigs return to the old policy, expressed in the 
Statute of Kilkenny, of erecting a barrier between the immigrants 
and the natives; they also did their best to make the Catholics 
powerless for harm by excluding them from all offices and from 
the influence attaching to the possession of freehold property. 
The penal laws were designed less as a measure of vengeance than 
as a measure of self-protection. They were a confession of 
weakness rather than a tyrannous abuse of strength. 

The third chapter of the fifth book—that entitled ‘‘ The Irish 
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Landlord from 1700 to 1845 ’’—will probably be the most interest- 
ing to economists. It exhibits very clearly the connection of 
political and religious agitation with the economic movements of 
the period. From Dr. Bonn’s point of view the salient facts of 
this century and a half are the great rise of rents between 1760 
and 1800, and the equally remarkable decline which followed. 
In company with many writers, from Lord Cloncurry downwards, 
he lays stress upon the importance of emancipatory legislation 
as increasing the demand for land. But, since agrarian agitation 
dates from a period before the first measures of emancipation, it 
is probable that the growth of population was the decisive cause 
which produced the rise of rents. The early emancipation laws 
were no doubt expected to benefit the Protestant landlord, and 
must have done so in the rare cases where the improved rents 
did not go entirely to middlemen. But on the whole we are in- 
clined to think that the emancipation movement was chiefly 
important, from an economic point of view, in so far as it diverted 
the attention of the peasantry from the agrarian to the political 
grievance. By degrees O’Connell and his lieutenants were forced 
to recognise the agrarian problem in their legislative programme. 
But between 1800 and 1829 they were undoubtedly successful in 
relegating the question of rents to the background. It was by 
Committees of the British Parliament and by outside observers 
such as Sir George Cornewall Lewis that the economic side of the 
Irish problem was discovered and explained. The Irish land- 
laws of the period 1870-1903 are the outcome of the inquiries 
instituted by England in 1824 and 1825. It is true that the 
villain of the preceding period was discovered to be the middle- 
man rather than the landlord. But the existence of the middle- 
man was due to the prevalence of absentecism ; and the expropria- 
tion of the landlord was a necessary means to the end of 
eliminating the middleman. Dr. Bonn rightly calls attention to 
the stringent provisions of the modern law against middlemen as 
one of the most hopeful signs for the future of Irish agriculture. 
They are provisions which can only be enforced when the State is 
the universal landlord. 

In spite of his wide acquaintance with the agrarian problems 
of other countries, Dr. Bonn can produce no exact parallel to the 
case of Ireland. He states that the standard of comfort is lower 
among the Irish peasantry than among any corresponding class 
in Europe, and hints that the best devised of legislative reforms 
may prove abortive for this reason. He is appalled by the 
statistics of agrarian crime in Ireland, and remarks that only in 
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Sicily and Andalusia can a similar record be found. He is equally 
struck by the thoroughness of the legislation which has been 
framed to meet the Irish problem ; laws more radical in tendency, 
he asserts, are not to be found in any European State. It is 
natural, therefore, that he should express himself with hesitation 
as to the results of recent English policy. He is in sympathy 
with the general object of creating a peasant proprietary, and 
holds that Irish experience has falsified the current objections to 
such a system of agriculture. On the other hand, he feels that 
no legislative measures can ensure to every Irish family the posses- 
sion of an ‘‘ economic ’’ (i.e., a self-supporting) tenement. Such 
tenements ought to be at least of 20 acres; but to give every 
peasant holder a farm of 20 acres it would be necessary that 
hundreds of families should be transplanted. And, even if tene- 
ments of the required size were called into being, it would be 
impossible to prevent their subdivision in the second or third 
generation. At present the holder of an ‘‘ uneconomic ’’ farm has 
the opportunity of obtaining employment on a large estate. But 
when such estates are broken up and the peasant is entirely 
dependent on his land, the problem of the ‘‘ uneconomic ’’ holder 
will be more serious than it ever has been in the past. Improved 
methods of cultivation might diminish the gravity of the problem. 
But so far the small Irish farmer has shown no disposition to 
sink capital in his land; and there is little prospect that he will 
begin todosonow. “No legislation can deal with this problem.’”’ 
After all his appreciative criticism of modern reforms Dr. Bonn 
comes back to the position that no legislative measures, not even 
the introduction of a protective tariff, can produce prosperity in 
Ireland without the active assistance of the Irishmen themselves. 
His painstaking discussion of modern laws may sometimes produce 
the impression that he looks to Parliament for a settlement of 
the Irish problem. But in the last resort he attaches himself to the 
school of Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. Rolleston, his translator, 
and concludes with the remark that ‘‘ injurious legislation and 
governmental oppression may indeed be a check to progress ; but 
the mere removal of bad laws is not enough to make a people 
great and strong.’’ 


H. W. C. Davis 
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Landmarks of Scientific Socialism (Anti-Duchring). By 
FREDERICK ENGELS. Translated and edited by AUSTIN 
Lewis. (International Library of Social Science.) (Chicago : 
Kerr. Pp. 266.) 


THIS is a reissue of Engels’ polemic against his fellow-country- 
man, Eugene Duehring, translated and condensed into some 240 
pages by Mr. Austin Lewis, who supplies an introduction and 
appendix to the treatise. It would be superfluous to examine in 
detail such a work by so well-known an author, which has been 
before the public for a life of more than thirty years. Engels 
himself accurately described its scope in his preface to those three 
chapters abstracted from it, which appeared together as 
‘* Socialism, Utopian and Scientific.’’ ‘‘ I had to treat of all and 
every possible subject, from the concepts of time and space to 
Bimetallism ; from the eternity of matter and motion to the perish- 
able nature of moral ideas ; from Darwin’s natural selection to the 
education of youth in a future society.’’ All these topics and many 
others (somewhat condensed by the editor) we traverse ; and under 
the author’s guidance, trace the absurdities of Herr Duehring’s 
*“ system ’’ of Philosophy and of Political Economy and Socialism 
successively, in his views of the scheme of the universe, of cosmo- 
gony and physics, of natural philosophy with the “‘ natural philo- 
sophical half-poetry ’’ on which modern science is built; of the 
stability of eternal truths in morals and law; of che origin of evil 
which is somehow elucidated by the example of the cat (‘* There 
is no mystery then about evil if one can detect a mysticism 
in the cat or any other beast of prey ’’) ; of the basis of equality ; of 
free-will; of the conception of progress—the ‘‘ negation of nega- 
tion’’; of the philosophical reconstruction of economics as a 
whole; of the theory of value, and of socialism. Engels is not 
an antagonist sparing in blows, and his summary on p. 107 of 
the previous chapter on ‘‘ organic nature ’’ is typical of his whole 
attitude towards the would-be socialist of the non-Marxian school. 
‘*Tf the last chapter . . . be read, the empty, self-contradictory, 
assertive, oracular, stupid, circuitous, absolute nothingness of the 
final result lead one to the conclusion that Herr Duehring talks 
about things of which he knows very little, and this conclusion 
becomes a certainty . ’* Elsewhere he is said to be “silly 
and incompetent,’’ ‘‘ one of the most conspicuous types of those 
absurd pseudo-scientists, who to-day ... drown everything 
with their noisy nonsense.”’ 

Beyond its interest as a study in polemics, what is the value 
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of the work (avowedly written for a special purpose) which 
justifies its reissue now? Neither Herr Duehring’s conception 
of time and space, nor even Herr Engels’ refutations thereof are 
of special value after the lapse of thirty years. ‘‘ The battle has 
long since rolled away from the ground on which Engels fought,”’ 
the present editor readily admits. It is as defending the ideals 
of the two opposite conceptions of socialism, the ethical and the 
utilitarian or economic, that the duel of the two protagonists can 
still be followed with some profit. ‘‘ According to this view ”’ 
(that of ‘‘all English and French, and of the earlier German 
socialists ’’) ‘‘ socialism is the expression of absolute truth, reason, 
and justice, and only has to be perceived in order to vanquish 
the world by reason of its truth.’’ Duehring is all for ‘‘ eternal 
truths ’’ which shall convert the world to Socialism ; Engels will 
have none of such weapons, nor, indeed, of ‘‘conversion’’ in 
any form. His faith is rather in ‘‘ economic development,”’ 
which, ‘‘ without exception and inexorably . . . has attained its 
goal,’ and leads inevitably to Socialism. Duehring and 
Engels were neither the first nor will they be the last to approach 
the subject of Socialism from different standpoints. Perhaps the 
ultimate opposition between the two schools is less diametric than 
Engels thought. 

Controversy brings out the points of a case, and amidst his 
diatribes on Herr Duehring, Engels finds leisure to present the 
doctrines of Marx in brief. The sections on Political Economy 
and Socialism supply the reader in a forcible and concise form 
with all the orthodox tenets of Marxism—and for this alone the 
translation should be of interest. There is the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history. ‘‘ Let our ideologist dodge all that he can, 
the historical reality which he has thrown out of doors comes 
in again at the window ’’; the ‘‘ doctrine of increasing misery ”’ 
(the present system of production and distribution ‘‘has pro- 
duced the daily sharpening antagonism between the continually 
less numerous but constantly richer capitalists and the more 
numerous, but, on the whole, continually poorer propertyless 
wage-workers ’’); the insistence on ‘‘ class-consciousness ’’ as an 
engine of progress, the orthodox theory of value, depending on 
‘average labour-force’’ (‘‘only so far as is socially necessary 
does private labour comprehend human labour in general ’’—an 
explanation which justifies the editor’s comment on the probable 
incapacity of the ‘‘man in the street’’ to follow the author’s 
point of view), and of surplus value, the elucidation of which 
is ‘‘the crowning glory of the work of Marx.’’ In some eighty 
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pages of this edition Engels enunciates these familiar theses afresh 
and with immense vigour; disposes in a few energetic strokes of 
the arguments of the orthodox economist, and sweeps aside as 
absurdities the attempts of Herr Duehring at compromise and 
at gradual reformation of the present social system. Here we 
have less vindictive abuse of Duehring (we would wish that the 
editor had spared us even more than he has of the diatribes in 
the earlier chapters), and can therefore see the positive lines of 
the Marxian system. For this reason, as was said, the reissue 
will not be without value in a series of the type of the present. 
Mr. Lewis is better as editor than as translator. He con- 
tributes a good introduction of some fifteen pages on the general 
lines of the book, with a brief appendix at the close. He points 
out very fairly in what details his author is not ‘‘ up-to-date,’’ 
but upholds the latter’s main position warmly, and justifies his 
views as harmonising with the spirit of the twentieth century. 
But the English of the translation is open to considerable criti- 
cism—the quotations given above are fair specimens—the 
punctuation leads to ambiguity in some cases (as at the top of 
p. 52), and the book abounds in small misprints and omitted 


words. 
VIOLET BUTLER 


La Monnaie. By A. DE Fovitie. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1907. Pp. 
242.) La Science Sconomique (Troisitme Edition, entidre- 
ment refondue). By Yves Guyor. (Paris: Schleicher, 1907. 
Pp. 531.) 


M. be Fovinze has a great advantage over most writers on 
this subject, in having a practical knowledge of it. He has 
studied Money as Director of the French Mint. The subject had 
indeed engaged his attention before his appointment to that office, 
in 1893. He had already computed the amount of money 
circulating in France by a method which was discussed in the 
Economic JOURNAL in 1892 (p. 168). It may be interesting to 
record here some of the results obtained by the latest application 
of that method. In 1903 the total value of the gold money in 
France (including foreign coins) was 4,800,000,000 francs; that 
of silver (at its ‘‘ par,’’ or nominal value) not so much as half this 
sum. Since 1903 additions have been made to the gold currency, 
but M. de Foville doubts whether it has been brought up to half 
the total amount of gold coin issued from the French Mint since 
the year 1795, a total of some 10,000,000,000 frances. We infer 
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that the gold currency in France now amounts to about 
£200,000,000. Comparing this stock with that of other countries, 
M. de Foville accepts as ‘‘ not improbable ’’ the estimate of the 
American statisticians that the monetary stock of the world 
amounts to thirty-one milliards of gold, and sixteen milliards of 
silver (say £1,240,000,000 and £640,000,000 respectively). The 
amount of gold—whether as money, or in some other form—exist- 
ing in the civilised world, he estimates at not more than forty 
milliards, that of silver at not more than thirty milliards. A useful 
summary of the monetary regulations prevailing in the different 
countries of the world is given in one of the descriptive chapters. 
We may also mention particularly the chapter in which the 
various operations by which an ingot is transformed into coins, 
are vividly, we had almost said visibly, set forth. In the descrip- 
tion of monetary technicalities, M. de Foville has among 
economists only one rival, Jevons, who had been an official of the 
Australian Mint. But Jevons’ ‘‘ Money,’’ compared with M. de 
Foville’s, has the disadvantage of age. 

Practical acquaintance with details is not always accompanied 
by the art of communicating knowledge. But M. de Foville is a 
master of this literary art; as will be known to our readers from 
the specimens which we occasionally give of his contributions to 
L’ Economiste Francais. He seems to apply to economic writings 
the Horatian prescription for poems: Non satis est pulchra 
esse. . . 3; dulcia sunto. Illustration and anecdote are happily 
employed to win attention to economic truths. For example (with 
reference to the laws of exchange and value) : 


“Tf at a raffle [une tombola] a little boy has won a doll and a 
little girl a gun, both will be dissatisfied [dégus]; but a simple 
exchange will suffice to change their disappointment to joy.” 


** When the King of Prussia reproached a celebrated ballet-dancer 
with getting higher pay than the Marshals of his army, ‘ Very well, 
Sire,’ she replied, ‘make your Marshals dance.’ ”’ 


Such specimens suffer by being transplanted from their original 
context, and their native French. Otherwise we should have been 
tempted to cite some other passages, for instance, the one in which 
we are told ‘‘ where the gold and silver go”’ (ch. XII.). 
Among the objects which a popular treatise on Money should 
aim at, M. de Foville has properly included the refutation of 
sophisms. It is, indeed, a principal achievement of economic 
science in a region where first appearances are generally deceptive. 
As a malleus hereticorum, M. de Foville has a certain affinity to 
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the compatriot with whom he is here bracketed. They agree in 
condemning the same classes; but they differ in their methods of 
trial. We shall illustrate this contrast by comparing the pro- 
nouncements of the two authors on some of the disputed questions 
in monetary science. 

The ‘‘ quantitative theory ’’ of money is handled by M. Yves 
Guyot in such a manner as to leave us uncertain what effect on 
prices, in his judgment, might be expected if the quantity of 
gold in the world were to be now increased in the same proportion 
as after the discovery of America. He does not emphasise the 
truth which J. S. Mill had in view when he said (Pol. Econ., Book 
TIT. ch. VIII., § 2) that ‘‘ the demand for money differs from the 
demand for other things . . . there is always a demand for as 
much money as can be got.’’ M. Yves Guyot refers to Professor 
Marshall’s observation on an influx of gold stimulating specula- 
tion. A careful study of Professor Marshall’s evidence (Appendix 
to the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission, 1887, Q. 9629 
et seq.) would show, we think, that the quantitative theory is 
not quite so otiose as M. Yves Guyot has conceived. ‘The theory 
is judged more justly by M. de Foville. 

‘“* The influence exercised by the rarity or abundance of money on 
its value and consequently on the general level of prices is indu- 
bitable, as history shows.”’ 

‘** Prices depend indisputably on the quantity of money-matter 
that commodities put on the market [mis en rente] are confronted 
with [rencontrent sur leur chemin]; and if the quantitative theory 
was limited to this statement we should have no objection, no 
reservation to formulate.’’ 


We have no objection to M. de Fovalle’s careful statement of the 
theory. But we make a reservation in favour of the statement 
given by Mill, of which M. de Foville says :—‘‘ Stuart Mill him- 
self went too far when he affirmed that the rise of prices is inevit- 
able [fatale] whenever the quantity of money is increased.’’ Stuart 
Mill may seem to say so in some passages, taken by themselves, 
but it will be found that they are accompanied with ‘‘ qualifica- 
tions ’’ which, under a complete system of credit like that existing 
in England, render the proposition an extremely incorrect 
expression of the fact (Pol. Econ., Book III., ch. VIII., § 4). 
If he says that ‘‘ the general state of prices cannot be corrected 
without the subtraction of actual money,’’ he immediately adds, 
‘or an annihilation of credit equivalent to it’’ (ibid., ch. XX., 
§ 3). Mill seems to us to differ from M. de Foville only in being 
less perspicuous. 

Let us take another debateable subject, Index-Numbers. 
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According to M. Yves Guyot, Mr. Bowley, in his Elements of 
Statistics, commits an error when he says, ‘‘ It is required to find 
the value of gold when measured by the prices of other com- 
modities ’? (Yves Guyot, p. 202 and p. 217; Bowley, p. 111). 
Mr. Sauerbeck, too, is blamed for having sought a common cause 
underlying the price-variations which he has ascertained. 
‘* Index-Numbers,’’ says M. Yves Guyot, ‘‘ can never comprise 
all the objects bought and sold ’’ ; and the movements of all prices 
are not the same. What Mr. Bowley ought to have said is, ‘‘ It 
is required to find the value of certain commodities measured by 
gold, according to the monetary standard ”’ [d’aprés l’ étalon moné- 
taire|.’’ This is as much as to say that an astronomer ought to 
confine himself to measuring the change in the distance between 
the solar system and certain stars ; he must not attempt thence to 
infer the motion of the sun through a host of stars. A less remote 
illustration is afforded by an experiment which is recorded in a 
former number of this JouRNAL (vol. XI., p. 413). A person walk- 
ing down Piccadilly counted the number of omnibuses which met 
him, and the number which passed him ; and from the comparison 
of these numbers deduced the fact of his own progress. For 
M. Yves Guyot, such observations—like the “‘ yellow primrose ’’ to 
Wordsworth’s Peter Bell—are ‘‘ nothing more ’’ than particular 
measurements. Of course, common sense must be employed by 
one who makes inferences from such observations. If the vehicles 
had consisted of a funeral procession moving uniformly in one 
direction, and a@ train of ordnance wagons in the opposite 
direction, the movement of the pedestrian could not equally have 
been inferred. M. de Foville seems to have better caught the 
spirit of the method :— 

‘* Prices have common causes of rise and fall . . . but there 
exist also for each of them special influences, and, in fact, far from 
seeing them all march together in the same direction and at the same 
rate like soldiers on parade, we see them performing evolutions 
[évoluer] as confusedly as the crowd in a street, some going up 
while others go down, some running while others stop and rest.’’ 

It is a deep remark that since the beginning of the world, the 
generations of men have had a sort of intuition of the current, 
sometimes progressive, sometimes retrograde, which prices, as 
a whole, obey, notwithstanding the influences special to each, 
‘which allows us to speak of prices in the plural, and to lump 
them together [solidariser].’’ As to the construction of Index- 
Numbers, M. de Foville appears to take up Sir Robert Giffen’s 
position; he has a theoretic preference for the weighted mean, 
but is content with the common average. 
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Others, forgetting that the better may become the enemy of 
the good, have preached geometric and harmonic means, medians, 
and Lord knows what [que sais-je]. Distrust these useless com- 
plications.’”’ 

Is the median more complicated than the common average? 

The arguments of the Bimetallists are led out for execution 
by M. Yves Guyot. But he hardly does justice to two of the chief 
arguments: the principle. of independent variations—the 
‘“‘double reservoir’? in the metaphor of Jevons—tending to 
stability of value, the contention that the rupture of the bi- 
metallic tie in 1873 precipitated the value of silver which that 
tie had long maintained at a par with gold. Among the objec- 
tions, which he says the Bimetallists have never answered, is 
the old one. 

‘If the fiat of Government [le cachet de l’Etat] is adequate to 
fix the value of money, why should not bimetallists ask for equality 


between gold and silver instead of contenting themselves with the 
ratio 154 or 16?”’ 


A complete answer has, we think, been given by Sidgwick 
(Pol. Econ., Book II., ch. V., § 6, ed. 3) and by Prof. Nicholson 
(Money, p. 303, ed. 5). Walker’s metaphorical answer is 
perhaps sufficient. Two horses with somewhat different paces 
can be yoked so as to run together; but this does not prove the 
wisdom of that backwoodsman who, about to travel for the first 
time by train, thought to evade taking a ticket for his dog by 
cunningly tying the animal to the back of the hindmost carriage. 
It may be that the fable of the dog better represents the facts of 
the case; that, as things have turned out, if silver had been 
tied to gold, it would not have been able to keep up with gold; 
but prior to experience, the argument based on the other 
possibility was not so absurd. On this matter M. de Foville 
shows himself as usual a severe, but not an unjust, judge. 

‘** Certainly the written law is not omnipotent in monetary 
matters, and history proves this superabundantly; but we should 
also deceive ourselves by denying to law all influence on value, and 
history serves equally to prove this, since the ratio of 154 estab- 
lished by the French law between the value of gold and silver 
lasted more or less perfectly [tant bien que mal] for three-quarters 
of a century.”’ 


But this effect, he thinks, must always be precarious : the legal 
solder would not resist the shocks of circumstance. 

The Austrian theory of value is distasteful to both the French 
writers. But it is remarkable that M. de Foville has adopted 
curves of supply and demand 4 la Cournot. His appreciation of 
this method—of what it does, and what it cannot do—appears 
No. 67.—VOL. XVII. GG 
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fair enough; if we take into account that his limited subject did 
not lead him to consider the use of mathematical conceptions in 
enabling us to apprehend the complex mechanism of Distribu- 
tion and Foreign Trade. 

We have not obtained much help from M. Yves Guyot’s de- 
finition of value : 

** Value is the relation [rapport] of the utility possessed by an 
individual or a group of individuals to the wants and purchasing 
power of several other individuals.’’ 

His definition of Capital appears to us equally obscure. After 
enumerating the definitions given by his predecessors—Stuart 
Mill, Leroy-Beaulieu, and the rest—he concludes : 

** All these Byzantine distinctions, all these confusions are swept 
away by [disparaissent avec] the following definition: ‘The word 
capital designates all the utilities performing economic functions ’ 
[faisant fonction économique].’’ 

It is fair to add that obscurity is not characteristic of M. Yves 
Guyot’s style. In general he is delightfully clear and concise. 
The masses of facts by which he supports his arguments are 
presented with admirable lucidity. In his mastery of facts and 
figures, in his use of arguments effective against the cruder forms 
of the causes which he combats, he may be compared to the late 
Edward Atkinson of Boston. He might even be compared, as to 
method rather than style, with Bastiat, by those who adopt the 
verdict of Cairnes and other English economists as to the scientific 
character of the author of the Harmonies. 

F. Y. EpGEWORTH 


Baumwollpreduktion und Pflanzungswirtschaft in dem Nordamen- 
kanischen Siidstaaten. By Dr. ERNST voN HALLE. Zweiter 
Teil : Sezessionskrieg und Rekonstruktion ; grundziige einer 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Baumwollstaaten von 1861-80. 
(Staats- und Socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, heraus- 
gegeben von GusTAV SCHMOLLER und Max SERING, Band 
XXVI., Heft 1.) (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. Pp. 
xxvi, 669). 


It is many years since Professor Ernst von Halle began his 
minute investigation into the history and economy of cotton pro- 
duction in the Southern States of North America. The first 
volume was issued in 1897, the second is now before us, and a 
third has yet to come. It is to be hoped that the interval between 
the second and third will be less than the time which elapsed 
between the appearance of the first and second instalments, the 
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length of which, no doubt, was partly occasioned by the pre- 
paration of the ponderous two-volumed Die Shiffbauindustrie in 
Deutschland und in Auslande, issued by the same author in col- 
laboration with Herr Tjard Schwarz in 1902. The present 
volume, which is concerned with the transformation of the 
industrial order in the cotton States as a consequence of the war 
and the new policy to which it led, is based upon information 
gathered on the spot and a seemingly untiring study of the 
immense literature which exists upon the subject. It is divided 
into three books. The first, which deals with the economy of 
the confederate States, covers the war period, and is designedly 
made to contain much detailed political history. It includes also 
accounts of the cotton famine in Lancashire and the Northern 
States, and much information is given upon the course of the 
policy of restricting export, at a time when a large trade might 
have been carried on, which was pursued in the hopes that 
Kurope would be starved into intervening in the interests of the 
South, and which not only intensified distress in the districts of 
the cotton industry but recoiled upon its promoters in causing a 
needless limitation of the resources of the South. It might have 
been thought that the suffering in the New England States (the 
home of belligerents, and therefore more completely cut off from 
supplies, and where, indeed, the price of cotton did rise higher 
than in Lancashire) would have been greater than in Lancashire, 
but it did not prove to be so, owing to the policy already referred 
to, which, fortunately, was not persisted in throughout, the lesser 
extent of the cotton industry in the New England States, the 
demand in the vicinity for the army and for labour to fill the 
places of those who joined the army, and to the fact that cotton 
was obtained vid Liverpool. ‘The bitter experience of Lancashire 
was mitigated in some degree by the development of other sources 
of supply ; it would have been interesting if the ultimate outcome 
of the efforts directed to this end had been traced. Upon the 
causes prior to the war of changes in the price of cotton the 
author seems to the reviewer to go somewhat astray. He attri- 
butes the rise in price of the “‘ ’fifties’’ to the growth of spindles 
outstripping supplies of raw material (p. 244), but, @ priori, there 
would be no reason to expect any such discrepancy to continue, 
and the rise was not much greater than that in general prices which 
Jevons rightly attributed in the main to the gold discoveries. 
Book II. shows us the dissolution of the old order in the South, and 
Book III. attempts at reconstruction. No contrast could be 
greater than that between conditions in the South prior to the war 
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and those which prevailed after the country had again settled 
down. In 1861 the large estate worked with slaves was the rule ; 
at the period with which this volume closes the aristocracy of the 
South had almost disappeared, the small planter was producing 
the bulk of the crop, a rent and tenure problem was being agitated, 
and the negro was again felt to be in a position far from satis- 
factory, though Professor Halle claims advance and points out 
that if the optimism of the friends of the negro had not been 
justified by events neither had the pessimism of those opposed 
to his freedom. The efficiency of the negroes as handworkers is 
said to have declined when compulsion was removed, and from 
decent factory work they were excluded by the prejudices of the 
whites, though probably the actual hardship inflicted was slight, 
as few sought to enter them. And at work on the land they 
could hardly be said to excel. Professor Halle quotes from the 
Geological Survey of Alabama for 1881-2 to the effect that on the 
most fruitful land the population was black, the farmer was in- 
capable, manure was not used, credit was bad, and the produce 
per acre was less than on the poorest land worked by the whites ; 
and that the best agriculture was practised where the two races 
were about equally balanced. These results, moreover, it is 
pointed out, were not peculiar to Alabama. 

This work is as nearly exhaustive as a history can be which 
is not intended to serve solely as a work of reference, and it will 
worthily rank as the chief authority on its subject for many 
years to come. From careful, realistic studies like this, especially 
when they bear upon an industry which has passed through so 
varied an experience as cotton-planting in the Southern States 
of North America, it ought to be possible to frame some useful 
general economic and sociological ideas of wider application. 

S. J. CHAPMAN 


Trattato di Politica Commerciale. By Prof. Luigi Fontana- 
Russo. (Milan: Hoepli, 1907. Pp. 640.) 


A LARGE part of this book covers ground treated in Gerbino’s 
Commercio Internationale, which was reviewed in the June num- 
ber of the Economic JouRNAL. Here, as in the other work, great 
industry and a wide knowledge of the literature of the subject 
are apparent, but there is not, perhaps, any large evidence of 
original thought. The book is, indeed, an essay in exposition 
rather than in research, lucid, well-arranged, and easy to read, 
but probably—at least in this country, where the Ricardian theory 
of foreign trade has been so often expounded—of more value to 
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beginners than to those already acquainted with the main lines 
upon which the discussion of the subject has been accustomed to 
proceed. 


A. C. Picou 


The Colonial Conference. The Cobden Club’s Reply to the 
Preferential Proposals. (Cassell and Co., 6d.) 


As might be expected, the Cobden Club is uncompromising 
in its opposition to Preference. The fundamental objection to 
anything in the way of an attempt to ‘‘ draw away trade from 
the routes which nature prescribes,’’ or to ‘‘ a commercial policy 
adopted for political purposes,’’ as urged (p. 24) against the 
subsidising of the ‘‘all red’’ mail route, is really at the root of 
their dislike of Preference. In this pamphlet, however, the 
question of Preference is discussed on what would generally be 
called practical grounds. An attempt is made to estimate the 
value of the preferences already granted by the Colonies, and to 
show that they are not of much importance, and are not likely 
to become so. From the statistical tables of Canadian trade, the 
inference is that American imports into Canada increased both 
absolutely and proportionately to the whole more rapidly than 
British imports up to 1898. Since then the proportions have 
been fairly constant, American imports remaining considerably 
the larger. As a market for Canadian exports, Great Britain 
still has an appreciable lead, and there does not seem to be any 
distinct change since 1901. Much of the American imports into 
Canada consists of duty-free raw -materials and of semi-finished 
manufactures taxed at low rates. The average tax on American 
taxed articles is about the same as the average on British articles, 
in spite of the Preference. Looking at particular items, British 
trade in woollens has increased from $5,576,859 in 1897 to 
$14,739,776 in 1906. ‘‘It looks as if Preference had assisted 
in strengthening our woollen and carpet import trades, but had pro- 
duced no very appreciable effect on other textiles’’ (p. 35). In 
metals and machinery, the United States continues to predominate. 
In some of the minor trades, such as glass, leather, drugs and 
chemicals, curtains, carpets, jams and pickles, ‘‘ Great Britain 
has made a more rapid advance since 1897 than the United 
States; but in most others the Preference has not succeeded in 
deflecting into British channels the increasing trade either of 
the United States or the Continental European countries ”’ 
(p. 36). 
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Much stress is laid on the determination of Canada to protect 
her own industries, and it seems to be implied that British trade 
cannot expect to increase very much in future on that account. 
One is tempted to refer to Mr. Lloyd-George’s triumphant demon- 
stration to the Colonial Premiers that the tariffs of Europe and 
the United States had not prevented a great expansion of British 
trade, and to suggest that Canadian Protection, though doubtless 
a hindrance, is likely to be less effective than that of the more 
populous countries. 

The Cobden Club is sceptical as to the continuance of the 
Preference. The new intermediary tariff suggests reciprocity 
with foreign countries, especially with the United States. The 
argument appears to be that a commercial rapprochement 
between the United States and Canada is inevitable, whatever we 
may do. Too much seems to be made of the territorial con- 
tiguity of the two countries. After all, Canada is likely to be 
for a long period a large exporter of raw produce and foods, for 
which there is more need in Europe than in the United States, 
and an importer of manufactures, many of which Europe can 
readily supply without excessive freight charges. 

There is much more in the pamphlet which would take too 
long to discuss. The statistical facts are given correctly so far 
as we have observed. It is the lessons to be drawn from them 
that are so disputable. Nearly everyone can be made to serve 
as the basis of an argument for either policy. 

C. F. BICKERDIKE 
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THE INCOME-TAX IN HOLLAND. 


Ir may interest the readers of this Journal to receive some 
information regarding a Bill which has been presented to the 
Dutch Parliament by the present Minister of Finance, Dr. de 
Meester, which tends to modify some of the details—though none 
of the principles—of the existing system of income-tax legislation 
in Holland. This system has been well explained by Professor 
Edwin R. A. Seligman in his Essays on Taxation (pp. 322-330), 
published in 1898. It will be useful, however, to sketch its main 
features, especially because one of them has not always been 
properly understood. 

We have in Holland not one single income-tax ; we have two 
taxes which combined are intended to tax the whole income. 
The first is the Property Tax; it taxes the value of all the pro- 
perty that a person possesses beyond a certain amount (fl. 10,000) 
at a certain rate—1} florins for every 1,000 up to 200,000 florins ; 
the remainder is taxed at the rate of 2 florins for every 1,000. 
It follows that the owner of property worth 

50,000 florins pays _ 50 florins, or 1:000 per mille. 
mee lk lhCU6ShCU eC EC 
200,000 ,, ,, 287  , 11875 ,, 
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The second tax is called the T'ax on industrial and other 
revenues, to which all incomes are subject which do not fall 
under the property tax. In the case of a mixed income—income 
from property used by its owner for commercial or industrial 
purposes—the law assumes that 4 per cent. of such capital has 
been taxed already by the Property Tax, so that only the re- 
mainder falls under the other tax. ‘To put it briefly. Let the 
income which a man draws from his business be 10 per cent. 
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of the capital invested; then the tax on industrial and other 
revenues will only take account of so much of these 10 per cent. 
as remains after a deduction of 4 per cent., which means that 
the industrial income will be taxed as if it amounted only to 
6 per cent. of the capital invested. 

Both taxes are graduated, and the graduation has been 
arranged in such a manner that industrial incomes are taxed at 
a higher rate when the recipients are also owners of property. 
A man, for instance, receiving an annual salary of 10,000 florins, 
will pay more if he is also a capitalist than he will pay if he has 
no other income besides these 10,000 florins. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the rather complicated provisions which have been 
framed for this purpose, for one of the chief motives, which led 
the Government to make the proposal I shall presently explain, 
was to simplify this part of the legislation. It is extremely 
difficult to bring two graduated taxes, each of them taxing only 
a part of the income, so in harmony with each other that 
their united working is the same as if they formed only one tax. 
The object, indeed, has been attained by the Dutch law, but it 
must be acknowledged that this could only be done by reducing 
the graduation (practically speaking, for there are separate scales 
for the minor incomes) to two stages. In the property tax there 
is no higher rate of taxation above the 2 florins for every 1,000; 
this rate is applied to all property exceeding 200,000 florins, how- 
ever large the exceeding portion may be. In the tax on indus- 
trial incomes the same principle has necessarily been adopted. 
Of course, it would have been mathematically feasible to increase 
the number of stages indefinitely, but then the law would have 
been encumbered with further complications which would have 
rendered it a mystery to the ordinary reader. 

In order to make this account of the Dutch legislation as 
complete as it ought to be for the explanation of the new Govern- 
ment proposals, I must add that the tax on income from property 
is, proportionately, much higher than the tax on industrial 
incomes. As the former is not expressed in a percentage of the 
income itself, but based on the value of the property, this does 
not appear at a glance, but can only be found out by a calcula- 
tion. The law assumes, as we have seen, that the income drawn 
from property amounts to 4 per cent. of the capital value. It 
results from this that 1} per mille of the latter is thought equal to 
an income tax of 34 per cent., and 2 per mille to 5 per cent. 
An income from property amounting to 8,000 florins (£666) per 
annum on this assumption. is taxed 237} florins (£19 14s. 2d.) ; 
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an income from property of 16,000 florins (£1,333) is taxed 
6374 florins (£53 2s. 6d.). The former is nearly 3, the. latter 
nearly 4 per cent. Industrial incomes of the same amounts, 
however, are taxed only 1°8 and 2°48 per cent., supposing they 
comprise no income at all from property. Roughly speaking, the 
proportion between both taxes is about as 5 to 3. The Dutch 
taxation of income is both graduated and differentiated. 

I now come to the alterations of the law as proposed by the 
Government, and it seems to me that the best way for explain- 
ing them is to begin with the latter point, the differentiation. 

There are three methods of applying this principle. The 
first is the Prussian method, which consists in levying a general 
income tax and a moderate property tax besides. It is a very 
simple method if no graduation of any kind be aimed at in at 
least one of the taxes. This is the case in Prussia, and for that 
reason the Prussian system can never serve as a model to those 
who are unwilling to abandon the principle of graduation even 
to a limited extent. To the Prussian method there is also this 
practical objection, that people who have no other income besides 
income from property have to make two returns for the same 
object, the one based on the income principle, the other based 
on the value of property principle. Indeed, this difficulty is 
obviated in Prussia by a very simple means: for the Property 
Tax no returns are required at all. But this will hardly be 
thought a proper solution of the question. 

The second method is the one applied in Holland and in 
several cantons of Switzerland. It consists, as we have seen, in 
subjecting the earned incomes to a separate tax which is pro- 
portionately lower than the other one. But there is a third 
method—I am not aware that till now it has ever been 
applied, though it is extremely simple. It subjects both classes 
of income to the same scale of rates, but instead of taxing the 
earned income on its whole amount-—or on its whole amount 
above a certain minimum—it taxes only a certain percentage 
of it. The effect must be the same, because 3 per cent. of £100 
are quite as much as 5 per cent. of £60. Now this is what the 
Dutch Minister proposes to do, and in adopting this method he 
gained another advantage. There is no @ priori reason why, in 
respect of the differentiation, high and low earned incomes should 
be dealt with alike; on the contrary, strong grounds have been 
advanced for reducing the differences between the taxation of 
equal incomes according as the incomes become greater. This 
also forms a part of the Minister’s proposal ; though he does not 
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go so far as to equalise the rate of taxation for incomes exceed- 
ing a certain amount, yet he proposes a declining scale which 
commences by counting an earned income of £125 for only £50, 
and ends by counting earned incomes exceeding a certain amount 
for 80 per cent. of what they really are. 

It will be obvious that by the adoption of this plan the 
difficulties about the graduation, referred to above, wholly dis- 
appear. The two taxes being merged into one, the stages may 
be ever so many without producing any complications, and, as 
a matter of fact, they are many in the Minister’s proposal, 
beginning by 3? and ending by 6. per cent. of the income as 
calculated according to the provisions of the Bill. Let it be 
understood, however, that these 6 per cent. do not apply to the 
whole income, but only to the portion of it exceeding 28,000 
florins (£2,333). The principle of graduation in this Bill is in 
every case applied only to amounts in excess of certain sums of 
money, up to a higher sum, where a higher rate obtains. On 
the other hand, I must also mention that the Bill does not provide 
a uniform taxation for all localities. In the Minister’s opinion 
a difference must be made between places where house rents, 
local rates, and other expenses are high, and places where they 
are low; in the latter the burden of Imperial taxation will be 
borne more easily, and may therefore be made somewhat heavier 
than elsewhere. Whether this part of the Bill will be adopted 
or not is a matter of conjecture. Of course, in so-called cheap 
localities, it is contended that the cheapness is more apparent 
than real, and fully counterbalanced by the fact that many 
expenses, those for the higher education of children, for instance, 
are greater there than in big towns. 

A clause in the Bill which gives more satisfaction is that 
allowing a deduction of 3 per cent. of the amount of the tax, 
though not more than 50 florins (£4 3s. 4d.) each, for every child 
not himself subjected to the income tax. 

It would be asking too much of the reader’s attention if I 
dwelled on all those details of the Bill which are only of secondary 
interest or which can only be fully understood when considered 
in connection with the general financial system of the country. 
But, in conclusion, I ought to say something of the manner in 
which the Minister proposes to estimate the income from pro- 
perty. As we have seen, the existing property tax assumes that 
property of different kinds produces (or can produce when 
properly invested) an income of 4 per cent. There was nothing 
that prevented the present Minister either from maintaining this 
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principle or from abandoning it. He has done the former. 
According to his proposals, the income from property will be 
taken to amount to 4 per cent. of its capital value. Only for real 
property it will be taken to amount to somewhat less, to 3°2 per 
cent. 

It is a much mooted question whether in doing so he was 
right. Down from the time that the Property Tax was intro- 
duced (1892), it has been argued by many that a tax on income, 
let it be on the whole or on a part of it, should be based on the 
income as it actually is, not on any fiction regarding it. Shares 
and debentures, it was said, may produce in a given year, or 
even in a series of years, no revenue at all; still, in those years 
they are presumed by the law to produce an income of 4 per cent. 
High-class securities never reach that figure ; the interest obtain- 
able by the purchase of Dutch State bonds generally is no higher 
than 3} per cent. Of course there is strength in such arguments. 
But there is strength also in the arguments opposed to them, as 
I shall try to show. 

Let us begin by realising what income is. Income is that 
which a person can afford to spend without growing poorer. A 
correct estimation of a person’s income in a certain period ought, 
therefore, to take account of all losses and gains on the invest- 
ments in that period. If a man has made £1,000 interest by 
the possession of securities worth £25,000 at the beginning of 
that period, and the securities are only worth £24,000 at the 
end of it, his income from this source will be none. A 
merchant, whose capital is wholly invested in his business, will 
be sure to reckon according to this method. After the close of 
the year he will make a profit and loss account, and the balance 
will show him whether he made an income, and, if so, the 
amount of it. 

No income-tax legislation, however, allows a holder of real 
property or of securities to follow this example. If it did, the 
Treasury in years of falling prices would be in an extremely bad 
condition. The law, in every country where an income tax 
exists, calls income what a person actually receives as the interest 
from his property, no matter how much the property has appre- 
ciated or depreciated. It is obvious, therefore, that we have little 
right, in comparing the two systems with one another, to say 
that the one is based on fiction, the other on reality. They are 
both, to a very large extent, based on fiction. ‘The Dutch fiction 
is that property of different kinds will in the long run and on the 
average produce the current rate of interest. The fiction of the 
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other system is that gains and losses on investments will in the 
long run outweigh each other, so that the interest obtained will, 
on the average, be equal to the actual income. Which of these 
two fictions is the least objectionable is a question. 

The system of the Dutch Property Tax has certain advantages 
which ought not to be overlooked. In many cases it depends 
upon an investor’s own decision whether the income he draws 
from his investments will be large or small. He may be 
optimistic regarding certain classes of bonds or shares which 
other people will not touch, or he may subscribe to the well- 
known, though not wholly unobjectionable, doctrine that a high 
interest means a bad security. An investment, likewise, may 
be preferred by some on account of the chances it seems to offer 
of an increase of its capital value. A person, for instance, may 
be inclined to buy consols in a tight money market, because he 
expects that after a certain time, when money is easier, they 
will be worth more than they are now. The system of taking 
the income from property at a fixed percentage tends to neutralise 
all the various considerations determining the amount of the tax 
to be paid. It considers a given capital as capable of producing 
so much interest, and leaves it to everyone so to manage his 
investments that this possibility may be realised. 

In regard to real property, this system also presents the 
advantage that it cuts short all questions about gross and net 
revenue. In many cases a landed proprietor will be at a loss 
to determine with any approach to accuracy the amount of his 
income in a given year. Very frequently it is only after the 
lapse of a rather long period that he will be able to classify certain 
portions of his expenditure on the land, because it will be only 
then that the effects of his outlays will manifest themselves. 

A great deal more might be said, pro and con, on this topic, 
which certainly is not exhausted by these few observations. The 
importance of the question must not be overlooked ; but it bears 
wholly a technical character, no principle whatever being in- 
volved in its solution either way. Still, I wanted to show that, 
technically speaking, it is a question worth discussing, and 
certainly not so simple as many people hold it to be. 

N. G. Pierson 


The French Commission on the State of the Textile Industry 
and the Condition of the Weavers. 


THE report of this Commission, which sat in 1904, was issued 
last year in five solid volumes. It contains masses of informa- 
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tion, not always well digested, about nearly all the textile indus- 
tries of France; but, as the mandate of the Commissioners was 
vague and their task complex, they make no definite recom- 
mendations. The report’s chief merit is that it serves as a 
quarry for the comparative study of economics. Quarrying is 
rather stiff work, for the report is inferior in quality and arrange- 
ment to most of the great English blue books. The situation 
of the hand-loom weavers, for example, is treated in a way that 
compares unfavourably with that adopted by our Commissioners 
and Assistant-Commissioners nearly seventy years ago; and the 
greatest issue raised before the Commission—whether textile 
wages had or had not fallen since 1882—is not handled in a satis- 
factory fashion. It is, of course, an extraordinarily difficult ques- 
tion, and the comparative failure in dealing with it was mainly 
due to lack of proper statistical data. 

A strike among the linen weavers of Armentiéres, that led to 
rioting and the calling out of the troops, was the occasion of the 
Commission’s appointment. The Prefect of the North tried to 
arrange an arbitration. The masters refused. M. Jaurés moved 
the House by a stirring account of the weavers’ miseries, and the 
Commission was voted unanimously (Nov. 7th, 1903) to inquire 
generally into ‘‘1’état de l'industrie textile et la condition des 
ouvriers tisseurs.”’ 

The main subjects brought before it were the alterations in the 
Factory Acts and their effect on foreign competition ; the char- 
acter and policy of the men’s syndicates ; the tariffs ; the working 
of the conseils des prud’hommes ; the condition of the hand-loom 
weavers and small masters of all classes; and the wage question. 
Incidentally, the inquiries threw a great deal of light on the rise 
and fall of different manufacturing districts and the details of 
industrial organisation. 

Factory Acts.—Under the French law of 1900, the working 
day for children, young persons, and women was reduced in 1902 
to 10} hours a day and 63 a week, and in 1904 to 10 hours a day 
and 60 a week. Where men work with these protected classes 
they must work the same hours; when no women or children are 
employed men may work 12 hours a day. In thus dealing with 
grown men France stands almost alone. 

In certain trades women may work two hours overtime on 
60 days in the year, and the mills may work on fifteen Sundays 
yearly, always with the consent of the Factory Inspector. The 
trades where this is allowed are scheduled as season trades, and 
include dyeing, bleaching, printing, weaving of novelties for dress 
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materials, spinning of fancy yarns, fine hosiery making, &c. 
Clearly the line between these and other textile trades is not 
easy to draw. The universal demand of employers was for an 
extension of this list and a general easing of the overtime regula- 
tions. (See I., 75; II., 148, 202; III., 51; 1V., 50, 253, 279; 
V., 81, 251.) In one case, at Roanne (III., 359), the employers 
—fine cotton weaving—wished to have the hours rearranged ‘‘ de 
facon & nous permettre de continuer 4 donner 4 nos ouvriers 
l’aprés-midi du samedi,’’ and at the same time work 60 hours a 
week. ‘This is the only case in which a Saturday half-holiday is 
referred to. 

The special grievance of the French employer with regard to 
factory hours is that the French law is so very much more exact- 
ing than the Belgian. As many of the chief textile centres, such as 
Roubaix, Armentiéres, Lille, Fourmies, Sedan, are within a 
stone’s throw of the Belgian frontier this is a very real difficulty. 
The President of the Tourcoing Chamber of Commerce, in an 
excellent report (1I., 363), explains how the various economic 
advantages of Belgium—easier laws, lower wages, cheaper coal, 
cheaper land, lower duties on textile machinery, &c.—have caused 
a partial transfer of the worsted industry to Belgian soil. Belgian 
workers cross the frontier to go to their daily work in large 
numbers. At Halluin, which is absolutely on the frontier, the 
majority of the workers are Belgians (II., 519). The wool- 
combers of Roubaix-Tourcoing employ Belgians for all ‘‘les 
ouvrages les plus désagréables’’’ (II., 196); they are more docile 
than Frenchmen, say the workmen (II., 289). 

The Syndicates (Unions) are small, numerous, and normally 
weak. ‘‘ Nous ignorons l’existence de syndicats ouvriers,’’ say 
the spinners and combers of Roubaix-Tourcoing (II., 197). The 
two most important unions at Lille have together only 1,600 
members (II., 315). At Tourcoing there exist ‘‘de nombreux syn- 
dicats pour la méme profession’’ (II., 395); the masters are 
alleged to have ‘‘ constitué en moins d’une année plus de 400 
chambres syndicales de 80 membres chacune, sous le direction de 
leur contremaitres et surveillants ; ce sont les syndicats jaunes ”’ ; 
the object is ‘‘ pour mettre entrave 4 nos syndicats et pour con- 
naitre nos syndiqués,’’ say the men (II., 445). The ‘‘ yellows ”’ 
are said to be clerical in sympathy and ‘‘ennemis de notre 
Gouvernement.’’ A representative of the linen and hemp- 
spinning employers describes the unions as ‘‘des états-majors 


sans troupes’’ (II., 478). The Norman cotton-spinners did not 
know of their existence until the last strike (IV., 18), and, for 
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the most part, will have no dealings with them (IV., 34). The 
Prud’hommes of Rouen report that the unions contain but a 
minority ‘‘ en raison des craintes que les syndicats inspirent & bon 
nombre d’ouvriers et aussi, on doit le dire, par crainte patronale ”’ 
(IV., 99). In the Vosges cotton district there are few unions 
(IV., 264). In the St. Etienne ribbon trade ‘‘le nombre des 
syndiqués est trés minime ’’ (III., 313). Among the power-loom 
weavers of Roanne they number 8 to 12 per cent. (III., 368). 
Masters complain of their purely political character and of the 
predominant influence of outsiders; in many cases they express 
their readiness to deal with strictly professional unions of the 
English type. This view of the unions is supported, e.g., by a 
Juge de Paix at Roubaix (IT. , 221), by the Lille Chamber of Com- 
merce (II., 251), and others (II., 319, 478). 

Tariffs.—The employers at Roubaix (II., 349) and in Nor- 
mandy (V., 15) are strongly protectionist. So are those in the 
Vosges (IV., 275), and the majority of employers giving evidence. 
The manufacturers of pure silk goods at Lyons demand an extra 
duty (III., 11), so do the workpeople (III., 81); but the pro- 
ducers of mixed and fancy silk goods are indifferent and would 
apparently sacrifice the duty if they could secure the free import 
of yarns (III., 35). The small jute-weavers of the North and the 
ribbon manufacturers of St. Etienne also demand free yarn 
(II., 499; III., 247). The Fédération nationale ouvriére de 
l'industrie textile de la France, in a somewhat over-emphatic and 
over-coloured report, declares against the recent tariff policy of 
France (II., 300). 

Conseils des Prud’hommes.—They are accused by the Union 
des Syndicats patronaux des industries textiles de France of 
being “‘ too often’’ dominated by party spirit and of not fulfilling 
their real task—to serve as a “‘ jurisdiction simple, rapide, peu 
cotteux et d’ordre purement technique’ (I., 61). At Armentiéres 
their main business is that of dealing with cases of alleged unfair 
dismissal (II., 36). In the Est, owing to the scattered nature of 
the industry, the system is very imperfectly developed (IV., 269). 
In a few cases workmen assert that they are refused work because 
they have served as Conseillers Prud’hommes—e.g., a case at 
St. Quentin (IV., 458). 

Hand-loom Weavers and Small Masters.—The weavers fre- 
quently combine weaving with agricultural work in the old 
fashion, e.g., at Le Catelet (IV., 485), St. Quentin (IV., 426), 
Tarare (III., 403). This combination of textile and agricultural 
work is found even among the combers of Roubaix (II., 195). In 
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the fine cloth manufacture of Sedan the hand-loom is nearly 
extinct (V., 149); also in the Norman cloth districts (V., 231). 
In linen it is still very common in many districts (e.g., V., 215, 
Avesnes; II., 121, Bailleul; V., 241, Cholet, Maine et Loire, 
which has still some 8,000 weavers). About Lyons, owing to 
the decline of the hand-loom in the silk industry, ‘‘ les ouvriers se 
refusent généralement & faire des apprentis ’’ (III., 25, 88). Their 
condition is generally deplorable. They have clung too long to 
their old craft, and, unfortunately, ‘‘un bon tisseur 4 bras n’est 
pas bon ouvrier mécanique ; il cherche trop le fini’’ (III., 124). 
The distribution of electric power appears to have helped them 
but little (III., 135, &c.). In the St. Etienne ribbon trade 
electricity is extensively used; in combination with ‘“‘la démo- 
cratisation des articles’’ it has led to the reduction of weaving 
piece rates, and the substitution of women for men in the 
domestic industry (III., 238). There were 11,000 electrically- 
driven domestic looms about St. Etienne at the end of 1903 
(III. , 244). 

A weavers’ union from St. Etienne protests against the 
exemption of the domestic weavers from factory laws and in- 
spection, and demands an eight hours’ day for all (III., 271). 

In most districts the decline of small masters is noted. An 
interesting exception is the hosiery trade of Troyes. Up to about 
1894 the concentration of frames in factories proceeded steadily. 
Since that date numerous small workshops, in which the frames 
are driven by petrol motors, have sprung up. In most cases they 
are not true ‘‘ family workshops,’’ but have shared their im- 
munity from regulation. The larger employers naturally object 
to this ‘‘ unfair ’’ competition. 

Wages.—The men generally allege a fall since 1882, but in 
the machine trades are never really able to prove it. At times 
their replies are confused and contradictory. In nearly every 
class of handwork the great fall is admitted on all sides, and in 
power-weaving the masters are in several cases unable to prove 
any rise, ¢.g., Tourcoing worsted, “‘ les salaires n’ont pas changé 
depuis vingt ans ’’—report of Chamber of Commerce (II., 356). 
The men agree (V., 276). In spinning the rise is both asserted 
and denied—Roubaix-Tourcoing, wool (IIJ., 211, 282, 285), cotton 
(II., 206); Lille, cotton (II., 280); Normandy, woollen (IV., 
175, 203), cotton (IV., 12-13), &c. The most satisfactory figures 
come from the cotton industry, as in most countries. The 
masters in Normandy and elsewhere admit that wages were 
abnormally high for a time after the war, but are able to disprove 
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any general fall since 1880. An excellent series of figures from 
forty-one Norman cotton-spinning firms covers the whole period, 
1882-1903 (V., 24). The spinner’s daily wage rose from 4°52 to 
4°88 francs, the big piecer’s (premier rattacheur) from 2°62 to 
3°01, the female frame spinner’s (veilleuse de continus) from 
2°31 to 3°07. Whether there was less or more chémage is, of 
course, a disputed and unsettled point. At Tourcoing the masters 
claim a 10 per cent. rise in cotton-spinning wages, in spite of 
shorter hours, since 1882 (V., 274). This is probably correct, as 
it nearly agrees with the Norman figures. The Tourcoing 
spinner makes 5°75-6°0 francs per working day, the piecer 
3°65-3'75, the frame spinner 3°16. The Lille figures are slightly 
lower (V., 293), those of the Vosges a good deal lower (V., 335). 

For wool combing and spinning at Tourcoing the employers 
also claim a 10 per cent. rise in twenty years; but the few com- 
parative figures given do not all bear this out, e.g., mule spinner’s 
weekly wage, 1885, 34°50; 1903, 36°0; women’s wages, 1885, 
17°50 ; 1903, 16-20 (V., 273). 

Miscellaneous.—Throughout the textile industries the joint- 
stock company (Société anonyme) is very rare (I., 12, 53; II., 
159, 201; III., 51; IV., 40, 144, 442). True apprenticeship is 
practically extinct (I., 59; II., 250, 336; IV., 187). The fine 
cotton trade of Tarare has suffered greatly from the suppression 
of religious processions and orders (I]1., 401, 404). ‘The fine 
cloth industry of Sedan is decadent (V. 121, 299). Italian com- 
petition is keenly felt about Lyons (I1I., 27), and also by the 
makers of shoddy cloth (Drap de Renaissance) at Vienne (III1., 
181). 

The French exports are mainly of fashionable goods (silks, 
ribbons, fine worsted stuffs), and are extraordinarily dependent 
on the English market, in which they have not been gaining 
ground of late (11., 248, 378, &c.). Throughout all the indus- 
tries complaints of stagnation and unemployment are very 
common. ‘There is no sort of evidence in favour of the view that 
a protective tariff means full work ; there is evidence that, without 
one, some of the French manufacturing districts might have suf- 
fered far more than they have. But for the tariff of 1892, say 
the Norman cotton-spinners, ‘‘ we should have been all dead’’ 
(1V., 15). This, of course, is natural enough. 

J. H. CLAPHAM 


No. 67.—VoL. XVII. 
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ARBITRATION IN THE FOREIGN CORN TRADE IN LONDON. 


WHEN I first became a member of the Foreign Corn Trade in 
London, about fifty years since, disputes were rarely settled by 
arbitration, excepting in the trade with South Russia and the 
Danube. At present almost every difficulty is arranged by that 
method. 

In the middle of the last century the magnitude of the trade 
was very much less than it is now. Consignments of grain by 
foreign houses for sale in England formed a larger proportion of 
the whole shipments than at present, the number of shippers was 
limited, and those consisting chiefly of old and well-known firms, 
who made their sales directly or by means of agents established 
in London to their clients, the importers. 

As transactions multiplied disputes grew more numerous, and 
the buyers on this side became less disposed to leave themselves 
almost at the mercy of shippers. ‘They could have recourse to 
law, but, legal proceedings, especially when they have to be 
carried on in a foreign country, are so expensive and troublesome 
that in nearly all cases buyers refrained from legal action, and the 
unsettled grievance, after the interchange of a few letters charged 
with reproaches, menaces, and explanations, died a natural death. 

The practice of arbitration, then, was adopted, but it grew up 
slowly in consequence of the resistance of shippers, who were 
naturally reluctant to surrender the position of advantage which 
they possessed, an advantage arising in the majority of cases not 
only from being placed on the legal defensive, but also from the 
fact that, when the shipment had been made, the seller had, 
according to custom, obtained payment in exchange for the ship- 
ping documents and the buyer only became aware of any defect 
in the quality of the grain after its arrival, and therefore sub- 
sequently to parting with his money. The majority of disputes 
arise upon questions of quality. 

The earliest references to arbitration generally stipulated that 
each party to the contract should appoint a London Corn Factor 
to act for him, and that the decision of these arbitrators or that 
of their umpire should be final. As arbitrations became more 
numerous the field for the selection of arbitrators was widened, 
and all members of the London Corn Trade became eligible for 
selection. 

In the year 1870 a Committee of Arbitrators was formed in 
London. Many people, especially sellers, were dissatisfied with 
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the practical working of the old method. Each arbitrator usually 
became an advocate for his principal, and sometimes difficulties 
arose in agreeing upon an umpire. The wrangling of two 
arbitrators, each championing the cause of his principal with a 
pertinacity similar to that of a zealous pleader at the bar, was not 
deemed conducive to a fair decision. The Committee was esta- 
blished to meet these objections. ‘Twenty members were elected 
by the London Corn Trade to constitute this Committee, and the 
number has remained unchanged up to the present time. Half 
the members are elected from buyers and half from sellers, or 
their representatives, and all continue to be members until they 
retire voluntarily or become ineligible, when a new member is 
substituted. 

The modus operandi of this Committee is as follows. Each 
party to the contract giving rise to the dispute is required to 
sign a request to the Committee to undertake the settlement. A 
Sub-Committee, consisting of three members, is then appointed 
to investigate the matter and draw up a report, which is laid 
before the next ordinary Committee meeting, who confirm or vary 
this report and issue an award in accordance, signed by the chair- 
man ; the award thus becoming the award of the Committee. 

The fees on disputes relating to quality range from £3 3s. on 
quantities not exceeding 1,000 quarters up to £15 15s. for 
quantities exceeding 11,000 quarters. On disputes other than 
those relating to quality the fees are at the discretion of the 
Committee, the minimum being £3 3s. 

In many respects this mode of dealing with disputes seems 
to me preferable to the older system. Besides accomplishing 
the purpose for which it was created, it supplies to some extent 
the place of an appeal tribunal. Two objections which have 
some force, have, however, been raised to this method. One is 
that the members of the Sub-Committee may not have any 
special knowledge of the quality of the grain, or of the other 
subject-matter on which they have to report, the other that a 
dispute can be settled more quickly by the old method. In 
practice I think that the first objection is fairly met by taking 
care that one member at least of the Sub-Committee shall possess 
the expert knowledge required, and by the fact that the award is 
made by the whole Committee after consideration, and, if neces- 
sary, revision of the report. The other objection cannot be 
entirely removed because an award can only be issued after the 
next Committee meeting. 

The people who promoted the formation of this Committee 
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were chiefly, though not entirely, those who were interested in 
the grain trade with the Baltic and other ports of the North of 
Europe, and although its founders hoped that its operations would 
be extended to all branches of the foreign grain trade, that hope 
was never more than very partially fulfilled, and at present nearly 
all the disputes submitted to it for settlement arise out of 
contracts with Baltic ports. 

Contracts for the sale of grain from nearly all other parts of 
the world usually contained the old arbitration clause, and no 
alteration was made, the sellers seemed fairly content with the 
old arrangement, and those accustomed to act as arbitrators 
resisted any change. 

Such was the position of arbitrations up to the year 1886, 
when the London Corn Trade Association was incorporated. 
The objects for which this Association was established were mani- 
fold. It undertook to deal with contracts, charter parties, bills 
of lading, policies of insurance, arbitrations, the collection of 
samples, and to perform other duties to facilitate the working 
of the machinery of the grain trade. It has been a successful 
institution. At present by far the largest part of the English 
import trade in grain, and no inconsiderable part of that trade 
between foreign ports, is carried on under its contracts. 

The Association numbers now (1906-1907) 480 members, and 
is managed by an Executive Committee of twenty-five members, 
who elect annually a president and two vice-presidents. One- 
sixth of the executive retire every year, and are ineligible for 
re-election before the following annual meeting. There is an 
Arbitration Appeal Committee, consisting formerly of twenty-five, 
now of thirty-five members, divided into five sections, one of 
which section retires annually, but the retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. Members of the Executive 
Committee are usually, but not necessarily, members of the 
Appeal Committee. 

When a dispute arises under one of the Association contracts 
it must be referred for settlement to two arbitrators, one 
appointed by each party ; these arbitrators have power to appoint 
a third, and the award of any two of these is final, subject only 
to the right of either party to appeal. Contracts made on so- 
called ‘‘rye terms ’’ are alone exempt from appeal. 

The arbitrators must be principals engaged in the corn trade 
as merchants, millers, factors, or brokers, resident in the United 
Kingdom, and also members of the London Corn Exchange, 
Baltic or London Corn Trade Association. 
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Arbitration fees on E. Indian grain range from £1 1s. for 
each arbitrator on quantities not exceeding 200 tons up to 
£5 5s. for quantities over 3,000 tons, on questions of quality. On 
all other grain from £1 1s. on quantities not over 1,000 quarters, 
up to £5 5s. for quantities over 15,000 quarters. On technical 
questions fees are at the discretion of the arbitrators. 

When an appeal is made the appellantis required to pay a fee 
of £15 15s. if a member of the Association, or £21 if not a 
member. The appeal court is formed of five members of the 
Appeal Committee, elected by ballot, and they must confirm the 
award, the fees following the award, unless four members decide 
otherwise. 

When the introduction of an appeal was first suggested the 
proposal met with some opposition. It was said that the innova- 
tion would cause delay, increase expense, and render umpires less 
careful in troublesome cases by relieving them to some extent 
from responsibility. They would say, ‘‘this is a difficult case, 
my opinion is so and so; but it may be wrong—if you think so, 
appeal.’’ But, I think, there is no doubt that, looking at the 
magnitude of the amounts frequently involved, and the com- 
plexity of many of the cases, it would be undesirable to make the 
umpire’s decision irreversible, especially in view of the fact that 
he is often forced to reach his conclusion upon evidence much less 
complete than that which is obtainable in a court of law. The 
production of a multitude of witnesses and an elaborate sifting of 
evidence, is incompatible with the practical working of mercantile 
arbitrations. 

The foregoing is, I think, a fairly complete, although not 
exhaustive, account of the origin and growth of a system which 
has been found conducive to the easier working of the import 
trade in grain. It has, I think, undoubtedly with advantage to 
the trade, relieved our Law Courts of many cases which other- 
wise would have come before them, and has dealt with a multi- 
tude of other disputes which would not have been submitted to 
those courts, either because their machinery is too costly or in 
other respects unsuitable for adjudicating upon such cases. 

C. CHATTAWAY 





CORRESPONDENCE OF RICARDO WITH MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


SUBJOINED are passages of economic interest extracted from 
a correspondence between Ricardo and Maria Edgeworth, which 
is in the keeping of Mrs. F. Ricardo, of Bromesberrow Place, 
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Ledbury. ‘The readers of the Economic JOURNAL owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mrs. Ricardo for having furnished a copy of these 
letters at the request of the Editor. It should be mentioned that 
he first learnt of their existence from Professor J. H. Hollander, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, to whom students 
of Ricardian literature had been already so deeply indebted. The 
full text of the letters, with an appreciation of their bearing on 
Ricardo’s character and doctrines, will no doubt be published by 
Professor Hollander on some future occasion. 


Miss Edgeworth to Ricardo. 
Edgeworth’s Town, July 9th, 1822. 


.... Now that I am three hundred miles from you, I regret, 
however, that I did not make still better use of my time when 
I was with you—that I did not take more advantage of your 
kind readiness to explain and discuss, and of that candid, mild, 
truly philosophic temper in discussion of which, though I call 
it philosophic, there are so few living or dead examples even 
among philosophers. (Do you call this flattery? No, you feel 
it to be truth.) Among the numbers of questions I should wish 
to hear you discuss is one of vital consequence to this country 
—the question for and against the potato, which has for some 
hundred years past been alternately cried up as the blessing 
and cried down as the bane of Ireland. 

In Berkley’s Querist (which, by the by, contains in the press- 
ing style of interrogation as much deep thought in the subtle 
form of doubts as Socrates himself could have proposed had he 
lived in Ireland) there is this query :— 

‘“Whether it is possible Ireland should be well improved 
while our beef is exported and our labourers live upon potatoes.”’ 

In the article on ‘‘ Cottagers’’’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
the same question is ably discussed. But I do not feel it is put 
at rest in my mind. At this moment, when half Ireland is 
famishing apparently from the failure of our potato crop, the 
arguments come home to the stomach, I grant, but when in 
another month new and good potatoes are in every creature’s 
mouth, and the famishing bodies revive, the case would alter, 
and we should recollect the many years of plenty and indepen- 
dence, the thousands of hardy bodies and merry souls which have 
(in smoke perhaps—but no matter—if happy) blessed the potato. 

As to the objection of the potatoes not being a storable food, 
M. L’Asteyrie shows how, by an easy process, it can be made 
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into storable flour. I enclose a sample which he gave us in 
1803. 

As to potatoes facilitating the cottagers’ sub-division of pro- 
perty, that is a weighty objection. 

As to its encouraging the Irish peasantry in sloth, this does 
not appear to me a valid objection. It is only arguing from 
the abuse, not the use. If he is at ease about his year’s food, 
and has time to spare, use the time, but do not complain that 
it is not employed in another way of raising food. 

As to all the Malthean objections to the potato, do not all 
these apply to machinery manufactures, to all that tends to 
save time, labour, and increase the wealth of a country? 

In fact, you in England, who do not live upon potatoes, and 
who have gone through all the prosperity and adversity of manu- 
factures, are you better off? are you happier? I don’t ask whether 
you are richer than we are in Ireland. Take an average of 
years—don’t fix your eye upon this dreadful time of famine. 

I wish, my dear Sir, that after your return from your intended 
excursion to France you would come to poor little Ireland and 
see and judge of it for yourself. 


* * * 


Ricardo to Miss Edgeworth. 
Bromesberrow Place, Ledbury, December 13th, 1822. 


I do not know that I have given the question for and against 
the potato that degree of attentive consideration to entitle me 
to speak with confidence upon it. It is probable, I think, that 
as in most other contested opinions, the parties on both sides 
have been guilty of exaggeration. I confess I have always 
inclined to that view which regards it as an evil that the popula- 
tion of a country should be chiefly fed and supported on potatoes. 
But my objection rests almost wholly on the fact which we have 
so often witnessed of the crop being uncertain and liable to 
peculiar accidents. We cannot, I think, doubt that the situation 
of mankind would be much happier if we could depend with 
as much certainty on a given quantity of capital and labour 
producing a certain quantity of food, as we can depend upon 
the same quantity of capital and labour producing a certain 
quantity of manufactured goods. It is evident that in the latter 
case we can calculate upon results almost with absolute certainty ; 
in the other case we must always be exposed to the uncertainty 
of the seasons, which will render the crop fluctuating. If it 
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be granted that certainty, with respect to the production of 
quantity of food, be desirable, it follows that of all the different 
qualities of food on which mankind can be sustained, provided 
it be not too difficult to obtain it, that quality is most desirable 
for their general consumption on the production of which we can 
rely with the most certainty. In comparing wheat and potatoes, 
I apprehend the former approaches much nearer to the desired 
end than the other, and for that reason I give it the decided 
preference. The argument that the failure of the potato crop 
is only occasional, and that at all other times there will be in 
the world a much greater number of happy and contented beings, 
appears to me defective. Judging by my own feelings, if, for 
five, six, or seven years of easy competency, with respect to 
food, I had to endure one year of famine, and to witness the 
sufferings of my family and friends, for that one dreadful year, 
I would rather that I had never been born; no happiness (and 
it is happiness of no extraordinary kind of which we are speaking) 
can compensate perpetual hunger, and all the evils in its train, 
for one year, much less can it compensate for the dreadful suffer- 
ing of starvation, if that should be the consequence. Answer 
this objection, and I am for the potato. You say that the potato 
is a storable food, and you would, I conclude, infer from that 
fact that provision might be made in years of plenty for the 
occasional years of scarcity. There can be no doubt if it be a 
storable food, and if the preparation of it for store were not 
expensive, so that the price should not be greatly enhanced to 
the consumer in the years of deficient crop, great progress would 
be made in the defence of the potato, but we must be satisfied 
as to this fact; and then I should still require some proof that 
there were among you some of those patient, plodding, calculat- 
ing merchants who would be contented to enter into a specula- 
tion on a prospect of its success in four, five, or ten years. Give 
me these securities, and I will fight with you till death in favour 
of the potato, for my motto, after Mr. Bentham, is: ‘‘ The 
greatest happiness to the greatest number.’’ As to the objection 
of potatoes facilitating the cottagers’ sub-division of property, we 
might have said the same of wheat in former ages. While 
potatoes continued very cheap, it would have that tendency, but 
I do not know why potatoes might not become in time as dear 
as wheat, for let it be always remembered that it is not quantity 
that regulates price, but facility or difficulty of production. If 
the people of all countries lived on potatoes, I can conceive the 
world to be many times its present amount of population, potatoes 
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to be increased 50 or 100 times in quantity, and yet to be doubled, 
tripled, or quadrupled in value. Sloth and rags are no more the 
concomitants of potatoes than of wheat. With the one we might 
have an industrious, happy people, equally as with the other, 
only three times (perhaps) more numerous. Good government 
does not depend on the food of the people, and I have great 
doubts whether the population of Ireland would have been wiser 
or happier if they had never lived on any other food but wheat, 
provided the crop of wheat had been subject to the same vicissi- 
tudes from seasons that potatoes are liable to. It is quite certain 
it would never have been so numerous. 

I agree with you as to many of the Malthean objections to 
the potatoes being unfounded; they might equally apply to 
machinery in manufactures—in fact, Malthus himself does so 
apply them. 

I think we are not only richer, but happier, in England than 
in Ireland, and for the reasons I have before given we are never 
so near actual famine as you are; what can you put in the scale 
against this dreadful evil? I should be glad to accept your 
summons and go to Ireland to judge for myself. I thank you 
for the tempting offers you make me; so does Mrs. Ricardo, so 
does Mary, and so, also, does Bertha; but it is for the present 
out of the question; we shall, however, hope some day to pay 
you a visit at Edgeworth Town. We thank Mrs. Edgeworth 
and your brother for the encouragement they are pleased to give 
to it. 

Miss Edgeworth to Ricardo. 
Black Castle, Navan, December 28th, 1822. 


To return to the potato cause, too nearly allied perhaps to 
the whiskey evil. You handsomely promise that you would join 
me in defence of this root of plenty if I could prove to you that 
it has the essential advantage which, other things equal, should, 
as you justly observe, decide the choice of a nation’s food, viz., 
security—security that the supply will be constant—or, as I 
should add, that the deficiency, if it occur in the food chosen, 
can, with the greatest probability, be supplied from other sources. 

I add this because it does not appear to me essential that the 
nation should confine itself to one species of food, though that 
may be its staple supply. 

Then I come to your required first quality of storability. You 
see, I set formally to work at the argument as your own dear 
Bentham or Mill would do. 
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I did send you in my last letter, or will send you in my 
next, a sample of potato flour which was made by M. L’Asteyrie 
at Paris in the year 1803, which he gave to me, and which I 
have kept ever since. You will see that it is good, therefore you 
must admit that potato flour can be stored, and will be good at 
the end of twenty years. 

Then comes to be considered next the practicability of storing 
potatoes in this country upon a large scale and the cost of so 
doing. And here for the present I must pause in this part of 
the argument. I must wait till I have further information. I 
have written to Paris to M. L’Asteyrie to ask whether his process 
for storing potato flour has been carried on to any extent, and 
at what expense. Then I will inquire how or if it could be 
carried on in this country. 

In the meantime I have this morning put some questions 
on the comparative advantages of corn and potatoes, and I will 
give you the result in the answers of a clear-headed man who 
has had much experience in farming land and in living among 
the lower classes of the people here so as to know their habits. 

Query: Do you think that there is more chance one year with 
another that a wheat crop should fail or a potato crop? 

Answer: More chance of the wheat crop failing, and more 
chance that oats should fail than potatoes. I reckon potatoes 
the most secure and profitable crop. 

Query: If you had to feed this neighbourhood for ten years 
to come, and all depended on you, would you depend on potatoes 
or corn? 

Answer: Potatoes, certainly. 

Query: Are potatoes, corn, and oats likely to fail the same 
season, or from the same causes, or in different seasons, and from 
different causes? 

Answer: On different seasons and from different causes. 

Query: Why? 

Answer: Because it is the blast which injures the wheat, and 
that does not touch the potato. It is the frost which injures 
the potato, and that does not touch the wheat or oats. Damp 
which injures wheat, and does not injure potatoes is frequent 
in Ireland. 

But suppose, my dear Sir, that potatoes failed altogether, 
the corn being safe, you would have a supply of food; since 
corn being a storable commodity, you might have as much stored 
as you please or as calculation of chances showed to be necessary, 
so that even if potatoes be not storable, we have all that is 
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required if we cultivate a certain proportion of both potatoes 
and corn. 

Corn must be cultivated, otherwise there would not be straw 
to supply manure for the potatoes. It is therefore only neces- 
sary to settle the proportion between the two. 

The distress which arose last year in Ireland, it has beén 
asserted, arose from the general failure of the potato crop, but 
it could not have arisen from that cause, for this plain reason : 
the failure was not general. Potatoes were plentiful and good 
in many parts of this country, though bad in others. The 
distress, as far as I have been able to learn, arose partly from 
want of communication and information between the places 
where there was plenty, and places where there was scarcity, 
and partly from want of money. Where there was sufficient in- 
formation there was plenty of food appeared, both potatoes and 
corn, but there was actual want of money to purchase this food, 
or there was a want of exchangeable value or commodities among 
the lower classes. All the money they had went for rent, and did 
not fully pay the rent. Remember, I am now merely stating 
facts. 

Where the potatoes did fail, this, as I am informed, arose in 
great measure from the improvidence of the people who did not 
plant them in time. 

I admit that these habits of improvidence are to be taken into 
account against the general security of the potato crop as national 
food. But though you may take it into account, you must only 
account it as an evil that should be remedied, not as a decisive 
argument against a positive good. You would surely, as a legis- 
lator, seek for the cure of a moral evil that admits of remedy 
instead of giving up in indolent despair a good which is only 
rendered insecure by the bad habits which you ought to reform. 

From pretty extensive information which I have collected I 
learn that potatoes are not only the most profitable crop, but 
that the proportion of profit is considerable. 

In this county of Meath several farmers have, after paying 
rent and all expenses of manure, labour, &c., one-fourth clear 
profit on their potatoes. 

There is a difference of profit in favour of potatoes over wheat 
of £3 per acre at an average; the wheat selling at 40s. a barrel 
(a barrel being in this part of Ireland 20 stone, 14 Ibs. weight to 
the stone) ; potatoes selling on an average at 5s. a barrel or 3d. 
a stone. 

This year the potato crop in this county being abundant, 
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potatoes are selling in the market at 1}d.a stone. Wheat at present 
selling from 18s. to 23s. per barrel. 


Ricardo to Miss Edgeworth. 
Wottenunderedge, January 11th, 1823. 


On the subject of the potato we are so far agreed that we 
both think security for a due supply of the principal food of the 
people of the first importance ; but you add that if the supply of 
the principal food is not constant, you would be satisfied with 
a fair probability of the deficiency being supplied from other 
sources. So would I, but here you raise another important 
question, namely, whether there is any fair probability of a sub- 
stitute being provided in case of a failure of the potato crop, 
when potatoes are the chief food of a people? The impossibility 
of providing any substitute is the stronghold of those who are 
enemies to the potato. They say, and say justly, first, that it 
is not to be supposed that any much greater quantity of grain 
will be provided than what is necessary for the average demand, 
and that if the demand should increase, in the degree in which 
it would do, if the bulk of the people, living before on potatoes, 
required all at once a large portion of corn, there could be no 
supply adequate to it, and consequently the price would rise 
enormously. Secondly, supposing the first objection unfounded, 
and an adequate supply of corn procurable at its ordinary price, 
the people could not afford to buy it, and would be starving 
in the midst of plenty. As wages in a potato country would 
be regulated with reference to the average value of that root, the 
people would have no means, when the potatu crop failed, of 
buying the dearer food. These objections appear to me conclusive 
against any dependence on substitutes, and therefore we are 
bound to consider what security we have for the regular supply 
of the potato itself, or of the storable flour of potatoes of former 
years of plenty, to come in aid of a deficient crop. Before I 
say anything on this question, I wish to observe that the chief 
objection which the adversaries to the potato make against it as 
the principal food of the people is equally applicable to grain, 
which they think should be the principal food. 

When the crop of grain fails, they say the people can have 
recourse to cheaper substitutes, such as potatoes. They can never 
make dear food a substitute for a cheap one, but they may make 
cheap food a substitute for a dear one. This argument would 
be just if at all times a supply of the cheap food could be obtained, 
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but in a country where wheat constitutes the chief food of the 
people, no supply of potatoes ever is grown which can be adequate 
to feed the people if the crop of wheat fails. No more potatoes 
are grown than what are usually required in addition to the 
average crop of wheat. How, then, can potatoes be substituted 
for wheat? From whence are they to come? ‘There is no limit 
to the rise in the price of potatoes which would take place 
under the circumstances supposed. In fact, we should not sub- 
stitute a cheap for a dear food, for this food which was ordinarily 
cheap would become as dear as wheat. 

If it be said that when potatoes constitute the chief food of 
a people, we might, by a failing crop, be deprived of three- 
quarters of our usual supply, and that when wheat constitutes 
such chief food, we are never deprived of more than one-fourth 
by a failing crop, I observe that this may be a good reason 
for preferring the wheat, because it is a more secure crop, and 
this brings us to the main question—the comparative security 
afforded by the two species of food. 

We will first consider the quality of storability of the potato 
flour, for I like the formal method after the manner of Bentham 
and Mill, whose example you have so well followed. 

1. That potato flour will keep for the requisite time appears 
to be proved by tolerably good evidence; for the present I will 
assume the proof to be satisfactory. 

2. The next point is the cost of preparing and storing potato 
flour. If the cost be great, it will come under one of the two 
objections usually, and I think successfully, made against sub- 
stitutes, namely, that we must never attempt, in the case of 
a bad crop, to substitute a dear for a cheap food. Potato flour 
might in such case be a good provision against a failing crop 
of wheat, but not against a failing crop of potatoes. 

3. The next and most important point is the comparative 
hazard of a failure in the crops of wheat and potatoes. The 
answers to your questions given by the gentleman to whom you 
referred them, and in whose opinion you have confidence, are 
very satisfactory, and if confirmed by men of experience in the 
practical details would remove all my objections to the potato, 
provided that the two following questions should be answered 
as satisfactorily :— 

Query. What is the proportional difference of an average and 
a deficient crop of potatoes? The same question as to wheat. 
I fear, from the effects which I have observed of a failing crop 
of potatoes in Ireland, and a failing crop of wheat in this country 
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that the answers would not be satisfactory for the potato. The 
gentleman to whom you referred your questions you say is a 
farmer, and I observe in his first answer he says: ‘‘I reckon 
potatoes the most secure and profitable crop.’’ Now this answer 
is a little suspicious. What is ‘‘ secure and profitable’’ in the 
estimation of a farmer is not so in the estimation of a legis- 
lator. A short crop with a high price, its never-failing attendant 
when general, is what a farmer wants—it is always most profit- 
able to him, and most secure in his sense of the word; but the 
legislator would commit a great error if he were guided by the 
same rule. He is to secure an abundant supply of food for the 
people, and is to care nothing about profitable crops to the farmer. 

It would never be necessary or profitable, I should suppose, 
to cultivate corn merely for the purpose of getting straw for 
manure. If straw be necessary, a large quantity will always 
be obtained from that portion of wheat, barley, and oats raised 
for the higher and middling classes of the people. We should 
have a large quantity of these, although the great bulk of the 
people should be always fed on potatoes. 

What you state respecting the want of money to purchase 
food among the lower classes last year is precisely the evil which 
will accompany every failure of the potato crop in Ireland. No 
food is so generally cheap as potatoes—if they fail, what can 
they buy? Mr. Western and others asked in the last session 
of Parliament how the distressed state of agriculture could proceed 
from abundance when there was an actual famine in Ireland? 
Nothing can be more satisfactorily explained—wages regulated 
by potatoes will never be adequate to purchase wheat under any 
probable abundance of that grain. 

Whether any part of the late failure of the potato crop 
proceeded from the improvidence of the people in not planting 
in time is of no importance to the present question, for the 
same improvidence might, and probably would, exist if they 
depended on wheat for their sustenance. You will give me credit 
for wishing to have all the moral evils of society cured that are 
curable. I know of none which I am more anxious to see 
removed than the improvidence of the lower classes. In your 
country this improvidence is the great bar to the happiness of 
the people. I know of no country in which it is not. To provide 
a remedy for it appears to exceed the talents and skill of the 
legislator, for under the head of improvidence I class the early 
and inconsiderate marriages of which Malthus has so well 


treated. When once the labouring classes know how to regulate 
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their own affairs, and understand and foresee the circumstances 
which are to procure them happiness, or plunge them in misery, 
we shall be very near achieving all the good within our reach. 
It cannot be doubted that good laws and good government will 
do a great deal for us—laws which shall afford prompt protection 
to person and property, which shall visit with immediate punish- 
ment the acts which they forbid, and which shall give the greatest 
encouragement to the acquiring of information amongst all 
classes of the people. But where am I running to? I am a 
great way from the potato question. I shall only revert to it 
to say once more that all my objections against the unbounded 
use of ‘‘ this root of plenty ’’ would vanish if we had an equal 
security against the failure of the crop that we have in regard to 
wheat. 
Ricardo to Miss Edgeworth. 


London, May 26th, 1823. 


Your restless nation gives us a great deal of trouble in 
Parliament. The best amongst us do not know how to manage 
you, nor what course to take to give you the blessings of peace, 
order, and good government. You have been so long subjected 
to misrule as hardly to be in a fit state to be reclaimed by common 
means. Coercion and severity have proved of little use, and I 
hope the system of indulgence, kindness, and conciliation will 
now be tried. If that system will not succeed, I hope we shall 
get rid of you altogether; we could do very well without you— 
you are a great expense to us, and prevent us from making any 
great improvements in our own government, as all our time is 
taken up in attending to yours. 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Colonial Conference, 1907. Minutes of the Proceedings. C*. 3523. 
(Wyman and Sons, 5s.) 

A GREAT variety of subjects occupied the attention of the 
Premiers at the Colonial Conference this year. The constitution 
of the Conference itself, the proposal for a permanent Secretariat, 
Military and Naval Defence, Judicial Appeals, Preferential Trade, 
and Improvement of Communications were the most important 
topics. Here attention must be confined to the two latter, as 
being of especially economic character. Mr. Deakin and some 
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of the other Colonial members determined to press forward the 
question of Preference, in spite of the known views of the British 
Government and House of Commons. Mr. Deakin proved a 
very earnest and able advocate of his cause, and the debate, 
though necessarily leading to nothing, is interesting reading. 
The Australian policy, like that of Canada, is first of all Pro- 
tection for Australian industries, and secondly Preference for the 
British Empire. Mr. Deakin explained that the comparative 
insignificance of the Australian Preference was due to the acci- 
dents of complicated party politics in Australia, and that the 
whole subject of the tariff was to come up for revision. [The 
results of this revision we now have in the new tariff. | 

In his argument for Preference, Mr. Deakin quoted figures 
to show that foreign imports into Australia had increased con- 
siderably, and tended to form an increasing percentage of the 
whole of the imports, and many of these imports consisted of 
manufactured goods of a kind which Great Britain might expect 
to supply. Details of the values of each class of manufactured 
goods were not offered. Though the Australian market might not 
be so large as that of some foreign countries, the trade per head 
of population was very large, and the prospects of future growth 
much greater than in the case of more populous European 
countries. From the point of view of Great Britain, therefore, 
Australian Preference was a valuable thing. From the Austra- 
lian point of view, the argument was that foreign countries sought 
to exclude Australian produce, other than raw materials such as 
wool, the German impediments to imports of food being parti- 
cularly mentioned. Hence Australia felt that her external trade 
was chiefly dependent on the fortunes of the United Kingdom 
and its ability to purchase. In the interests both of the Colonies 
and of the United Kingdom, Mr. Deakin urged that joint action 
would add considerably to the ability of both to bargain for 
tariff concessions from foreign countries. 

Sir Joseph Ward also quoted figures to show that, comparing 
1899-1901 with 1904-1906, British exports to Australia and 
New Zealand had diminished, while those of foreign countries 
had increased, indicating the existence of serious competition, 
which Preference should mitigate. [It is noteworthy that the 
facts which have been brought forward in this country by Free 
Traders to refute the original line of argument of British 
Preferentialists, are made the basis of the argument in favour 
of Preference. It is not really the statistical facts, but the lessons 
to be drawn from them, about which people differ. | 
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New Zealand had recently given a preference of 10 to 20 
per cent. on some articles, British goods, in some cases, being 
admitted free, while similar foreign goods were subject to duty. 
In six classes of goods there had been an increase of British trade 
since the preference was given. Sir Joseph Ward was: satisfied 
that the duties on foreign goods had not raised prices, owing 
to the competition of British firms, and he argued that prices 
of food in Britain would not be raised by preferential duties. 
In conclusion he said, ‘‘ We believe it (Preference) is a good 
thing, and we are quite prepared to extend it.”’ 

Dr. Jameson, Sir William Lyne, Dr. Smarrt, and Mr. Moor 
also spoke in support of Mr. Deakin, and Sir James Mackay 
voiced the objections of the Indian Government. 

On behalf of the British Government, both Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd-George laid stress on the fact that British trade, 
under the existing system, was very far from showing any 
tendency to decline, as some of the speakers, notably Sir William 
Lyne, had suggested. They pointed out that the British 
Government, in view of its election pledges, could not impose 
any taxes for the sake of Preference, and they declined to counten- 
ance the principle by giving a small preference on the basis of 
the existing fiscal system, because such a concession would be 
of no value excepting as rousing expectations of something more 
in future, a hope which they could not hold out. Great Britain 
would need to alter its policy if anything appreciable were to be 
done, to impose taxes not yet in existence, and thus to raise the 
prices of food and raw materials. ‘‘ When you impose an import 
duty,’’ said Mr. Asquith, “‘ upon a commodity which is a neces- 
sary of life or of industry, one or other, and when the commodity 
is of such a kind that you cannot substantially make up the 
supply that you want from domestic sources—given those two 
conditions, and I carefully limit my proposition in that way— 
sooner or later, though the process may be delayed or defeated 
for some time, that duty appears in added cost to the consumer.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd-George emphasised the hardship which increased 
prices would mean to the poorest classes, and said that what 
was really feared was not so much a small initial tax of 2s. on 
wheat, as the prospect of its growing to 7s. or 10s., and he 
quoted the experience of Germany and France. 

Subsequent Colonial speakers argued in this connection that 
Mr. Asquith’s second condition did not apply to a British 
preferential duty, seeing that supplies could be increased from 
untaxed Colonial sources; and there could not be the same 
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dominance of agricultural interests in the United Kingdom as in 
Germany and France. 

Mr. Lloyd-George replied that the development of Colonial 
resources must be slow, and when he asked for an estimate of 
the length of time that must elapse before Canada could supply 
enough wheat to render the United Kingdom independent of 
foreign sources, Sir Wilfrid Laurier declined to give any estimate. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, in the latter portion of his speech, turned 
to other proposals for improving trade within the Empire, pro- 
posals previously mentioned by Sir Joseph Ward, viz.: the 
appointment of commercial agents in the Colonies, the “all 
red’’ route, and the cheapening of cable communications. He 
hoped that something practical might be done on these lines to 
prove that the British Government was not indifferent to the 
improvement of inter-Imperial commerce. 

Mr. Winston Churchill spoke at less length and urged objec- 
tions to Preference on political grounds, and was replied to 
vigorously by Mr. Deakin. Mr. Deakin’s resolution was carried 
by a majority, Sir W. Laurier and General Botha declining to 


do more than reaffirm the resolutions of 1902. 
C. F. BICKERDIKE 





Final Report of the Miners’ Eight-Hour Day Committee 
(C4. 3505). 


THis report, which was presented in June, 1907, and the 
volumes of evidence previously issued, contain much valuable 
material to the student who desires to test the application of 
economic theory to one of the most important of our founda- 
tional industries. The Committee, while lacking practical know- 
ledge of coal-mining, have proved their high competence to deal 
with ‘‘the probable economic effects of an eight-hour day’’ by 
their impartial treatment of the evidence submitted to them. 
They inquired into the economic effects upon production, wages, 
employment, the export trade, other British industries, and upon 
the health of miners. Here we summarise their most important 
conclusions and recommendations, and comment upon certain of 
them in passing. 

The Committee found that the average time from bank to bank 
of the underground worker in the coal-mines of Great Britain on 
a day of full work is 9 hours, 3 minutes, i.e., for hewers 8 hours 
36 minutes, and for other underground workers 9 hours 28 


minutes. 
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A general eight-hour day would reduce this time by 10°27 per 
cent., assuming the customary short and idle days to remain 
as at present. ‘‘ We believe a certain portion of the time now 
lost would be utilised under a legally restricted day.”’ 

The following causes, they anticipate, will further mitigate 
the effects of a reduction of the hours of the full working day :— 

(a) ‘‘ Some improvement in the efficiency of labour, especially 
in certain districts.’’ 

(ob) ‘‘Improvements in the mechanical equipment of 
collieries.’’ 

(c) ‘‘ An extension of the use of labour-saving machinery 
(coal-cutting machines and conveyors).’’ 

(d) ‘‘ An extension of the multiple shift system.’’ 

(e) ‘‘ Some increase in the existing flow of outside labour to 
the collieries.”’ . 

Moreover, the Committee should also have allowed for an 
appreciable saving of the time now occupied by the men in 
walking to and from their workplaces underground by the general 
adoption of horse or mechanical conveyance of the men where 
the workplaces are some distance from the pit-bottom, or 
where the seams are highly inclined and walking is difficult. 
The practice already obtains in some collieries. By its adoption 
between 10 and 20 minutes per shift could be thus added to the 
working time in many large collieries in all our coalfields. 

But some diminution of production is anticipated whether the 
eight-hour day be introduced gradually or suddenly, and such 
reduction will be greatest in Lancashire and South Wales, where 
the hours are now longest. 

No marked change is expected in the health of miners, 
although it was found that the standard of health is lowest where 
the longest hours are worked. 

The Committee cautiously state ‘‘ that the permanent result 
of a legally restricted day for workers in coal-mines, upon wages 
and employment, is impossible to foresee, and would be impru- 
dent to forecast.’’ They are more explicit with regard to the 
export trade, and think that ‘‘ the majority of the foreign buyers. 
would necessarily continue to be effective competitors for a reduced 
supply of British coal, even at a greatly advanced price, but 
that, for a certain and a considerable portion of our export trade,. 
. . . foreign coal is in acute competition with British coal— 
that in these markets the effect of any special handicap to the 
British export, such as the late coal tax, is immediately effective 
in reducing British exports.’’ 
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Finally, the Committee recommended ‘‘ that it may be con- 
sidered advisable in this country, as it has been considered advis- 
able in all other countries which have enacted such laws, to 
reserve in the hands of the Department of Government control- 
ling mines, certain powers of suspension and of exception in 
the public interest.’’ 

Several of the above conclusions are necessarily non-committal, 
as the economic effects of a uniform working day of eight hours 
for all our coalfields with their differences of market and situation, 
of quality of coal, and of cost of production at the mouth of the 
mine, are very indeterminate. 

Besides, the Committee were seriously handicapped in their 
inquiry by the one-sided character of the evidence submitted. Of 
the 74 witnesses examined, more than 50 were officially con- 
nected with the interests of colliery proprietors. Eight witnesses 
gave evidence on behalf of the coal-miners of Northumberland 
and Durham, and the Forest of Dean, the ironstone-miners of 
Cleveland, and the Scottish shale-miners. Some of these wit- 
nesses claimed special treatment in view of the alleged special 
circumstances of their districts. Yet all eight approved of the 
principle of a restriction of hours. 

But the 600,000 odd members of the Federated Miners of 
Great Britain had decided in conference not to give any evidence 
before the Committee on the grounds that the day of economic 
discussion had passed, and the time of political fulfilment had 
arrived. Here we are not concerned with the politics of the 
matter. Still, the boycott has materially impaired the value of 
the report as an economic document; for the majority of the 
witnesses were obviously biassed against an eight-hour day. 
Practical knowledge of coal-mining could alone correct some 
important inaccuracies in the evidence of several prominent 
witnesses. In the absence of the counter-evidence of the sup- 
porters of the measure, the Committee could not possibly appre- 
ciate the full force of the case of the miners for an eight-hour day. 

Even so the Report offers no serious objection to the miners’ 
demand. The Committee significantly observed that many of 
the witnesses examined tacitly recognised the possibility of adopt- 
ing various devices for increased economy and efficiency once the 
initiative and enterprise of colliery management are aroused by 
a legal restriction of the working day. These witnesses felt that 
when thus pushed to do so they could still manage to about 
maintain the normal output of coal. 

The Government issued a draft of their Coal Mines Eight 
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Hours Bill in August, and it is based largely on the Report of 
the Departmental Committee. It proposes to restrict the work- 
ing shift underground to 9 hours for the twelve months ending 
June 30th, 1909, and thereafter to 8 hours, bank to bank, 
counted from the first man to descend to the first man to ascend, 
and from the last man down to the last man up. Thus an 
average of eight hours per shift is fixed on the middle man to 
descend and to ascend. A register of the time spent to lower and 
to raise the men is to be kept. Power is given to the manage- 
ment to extend the hours of work by one hour on sixty (60) 
days in the year subject to certain emergencies in the working 
of the mine. Power is also reserved, on issue of an Order in 
Council, to suspend the Act, ‘‘ either as respects all coal-mines, 
or any class of mines ’’ in the event of a grave shortage of supply 
of coal, or of the imminence or actuality of war or some other 
national danger. Clause 7 exempts “‘ officials of the mine, or 
a furnaceman, onsetter, horsekeeper, or pumpman, from the 
eight-hour limitation.’’ 

The Government intend to introduce the Bill next year. In 
the meantime the coal-owners and coal-miners propose, very 
wisely, to meet for the discussion, and possible settlement, of 
points of disagreement in the details of the Bill. Compromise 
will probably prevail, and as a result the Government Bill will 
be modified in certain details to further facilitate the ultimate 
working of the measure. 

But there is one serious defect in Clause 7 which must be 
remedied, otherwise the miners of the country will probably 
reject the Bill in its entirety. We refer to the exemption, under 
the term “‘ officials,’’ of the firemen or deputies from the Act. 
It is upon the proper inspection and supervision of the ventila- 
tion and general conditions of the underground working by these 
officials that much of the safety of the mine depends. In fact, 
the first man down and the last man up in every coal-mine in 
the country should be a fireman. But in general this is now 
secured by two shifts of ten or twelve hours each, with the 
inevitable consequence that these firemen are much overworked. 
The responsibility of duty is great, and the strain of the work 
excessive, and the inspection of the workings is inadequately 
done. Given three shifts of eight hours each, the efficiency of 
the individual fireman would be greatly increased. He would 
be more alert to detect escapes of gas, to observe the dangerous 
condition of the roof and of the coal, and to curb any negligence 
of duty on the part of the underground workers. The cost of 
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this extra shift of firemen would be more than covered by the 
reduction in~the number and gravity of the accidents which 
would result, and the consequent saving in payments of com- 
pensation for accidents. In the Lewis Merthyr Collieries, one 
of the largest in South Wales, this three-shift system for firemen 
has been in force for some years. There have been only one or 
two fatal, and very few serious, accidents at these collieries 
during the last three years—a striking contrast to the casualty 
list of similar neighbouring mines. This remarkable result is 
attributed solely to the greater efficiency of the firemen with an 
eight-hour working shift. But a statutory reduction of hours 
appears to be the only force which can induce the average coal- 
owner to adopt this urgent improvement. At any rate, we feel 
sure that the Government Bill must be modified in this particular, 
as the miners are strongly, and rightly, convinced of the vital 
need for three shifts of eight hours each for firemen. 

Time alone can reveal whether, with an eight-hour day, the 
consumer will suffer a slight increase in the price of coal tem- 
porary or permanent. Beyond the economic effects lie the moral 
considerations of the social betterment of those who undergo the 


perils of the mine. 
T. I. JONES 





Reports by His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General on the 
Finances, Administration, and Condition of Egypt and the Soudan 
in 1906. [C*. 3394. ] 


LORD CROMER’S last report. 

Sixty-eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General . . . in 
England and Wales. 1905. [C%. 3279.] 

THE birth-rate, 27°2 per 1,000 living, is the lowest on record. 
The proportion of births per 1,000 wives aged 15-45 years also 
shows decline during the last twenty years for England and Wales 
and most civilised countries. Ireland is the principal exception. 





Report of the Departmental Committee of Inquiry on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland). 
[C4. 35723575. ] 

THE majority of Committee recommend that the office of 
Vice-President should be independent of party politics, tenable 
for five years, with power of reappointment. They find that the 
methods of education pursued have been suited to Ireland. 
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Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour. May, 1907. 

A MINUTE study of a typical Italian settlement on the land, 

by Emily Fogg Meade, answers affirmatively the pressing 
question, ‘‘ Can the Italian immigrant become a good American? ”’ 
A short history of labour legislation in Great Britain is contributed 


by A. Maurice Low. 





Notes sur la journée de huit heures dans les établissements indus- 
triels de l'état. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1906. 

THE experiment of an eight-hour day in French State work- 
shops since 1901 is not conclusive. Production in several cases 
—after a short outburst of zeal—decreased by at least ten per 
cent. ; but this may have been due to the simultaneous abolition 


of piece-work. 





City NOTEs. 


WE have received the following notes from ‘* R. G.’’ :— 


The Money Crisis and Liquidation.—It is not incorrect now 
to speak of the long continued dearness of money and fall in Stock 
Exchange securities as having culminated in a monetary and 
banking crisis of considerable severity. An advance of the Bank 
rate in the autumn, the usual season of slackness, is most signi- 
ficant, and not only was there an advance on August 15th—from 
4 to 44 per cent.—but for a week afterwards a renewed advance 
was commonly anticipated, and such an advance may not be long 
deferred. When there is an all-round scarcity of money the late 
autumn is very apt to be a critical period, and the next few weeks 
are usually the most dangerous of the year. In those weeks the 
Bank note circulation everywhere tends to increase, owing to 
harvest and holiday requirements, and this is particularly the case 
in both Germany and the United States, where the ebb and flow 
of the Bank note circulation is on a large scale. The storm may 
be mitigated by the preparations now being made on all sides, and 
by the fact of a process of liquidation having gone on so long, but 
considerable trouble at the great monetary centres is much to be 
feared, notwithstanding all the preparations made. 

The Fall in Consols.—One of the most striking features of the 
crisis has been the renewed fall in Consols, and of gilt-edged 
securities generally at the beginning of August, when the price of 
80 to 81 for Consols was touched. Experience leads people to 
expect that after each step in the downward course of Consols a 
recovery is to take place, but if there is recovery it has been only 
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momentary, till it is found, on making a year’s comparison, that 
Consols at 81 are actually 7 points lower than they were a year 
ago, when everybody thought, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
included, that bottom had been touched! There has consequently 
been a renewed discussion of the puzzling problem as to why 
Consols keep falling, notwithstanding the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s arrangements for repaying the debt. At last it is 
beginning to be generally perceived that the true answer is the 
one frequently suggested in these notes. The price of Consols 
depends very little on the repayment of the National Debt, though 
it does so to some extent. It is really fixed mainly by the value 
of money generally, and by the total quantity of gilt-edged securi- 
ties on the market in proportion to the demand for such securities. 
When money is very dear, therefore, permanently, as it now is, 
the discount rate on bills for long periods being as high as 5} to 6 
per cent., there is not money available for investment in Consols 
and other gilt-edged securities, which have also on balance in- 
creased largely in quantity during the last two or three years, 
although Consols in particular have diminished a little. Before 
there can be much recovery, there is required a general improve- 
ment of credit, such as can only follow the completion of the 
present crisis itself. 

Loans and Investments.—The intimacy of the connection 
between the rates for money on loan and the price of securities is 
well illustrated by the present condition of the money and stock 
markets. A great deal, though not the whole, of the money 
available for investment from time to time in securities is 
equally available for the loan and discount market, and it is 
largely a question of price in what direction such money 
will be placed. When money is much wanted for trade purposes, 
bankers will ‘‘ go into’’ four and six months trade bills because 
of the high rate obtainable ; less money will thus be available for 
financing Stock Exchange securities except at correspondingly 
high rates; and the investor who has an accumulating fund of 
deposits with the banker will be equally tempted to postpone in- 
vestment. In time the conditions will work themselves out. The 
dearness of money will lessen the demand for loans, and investors 
will purchase securities rather than submit to the low terms then 
obtainable for the loan of money. But time is necessary for such 
a revolution, and for the present everything points to the expe- 
diency of prudence and caution among those who have dealings 
on the money market and the Stock Exchange. 
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CURRENT Topics. 


WE learn from our French Correspondent, Professor Gide, that 
since he wrote the paper on the Wine Crisis in South France, 
which we have published on an earlier page, calm has been 
restored in the South of Franee. The municipal councils which 
had sent in their resignation have resumed their functions. The 
troops have returned to their garrisons. The leader of the vine- 
growers’ meetings, Marcellus Albert, has gone home. But as a 
very good crop is announced the crisis may be expected to 
continue. However, a rise of price is reported, due perhaps to 
psychological, rather than economic, causes. 





THE proposal that Great Britain should be relieved of the 
obligation of penalising bounty-fed sugars under the terms of 
the Brussels Convention has been agreed to by the other contract- 
ing States, who will, however, have the right to demand that 
sugar brought to Great Britain and re-exported to their territories 
shall be accompanied by a certificate stating that no portion of 
it has come from a country which gives bounties on the produc- 
tion or exportation of sugar. Accordingly, an additional Act 
has been signed extending the operation of the Convention for a 
fresh period of five years, to date from September 1st, 1908. 
Great Britain has thus gained an important point. Her markets 
will be again thrown open to sugar from all countries ; at the same 
time, by retaining her membership of the Union, she does not 
imperil the advantages derived from the limitation of the 
continental surtax on imported sugars, which has proved to be a 
satisfactory check to Kartell movements. 


THE Royal Commission on Shipping Rings has decided to send 
a Sub-Commission to take evidence in the South African colonies. 
It will consist of Sir Alfred Bateman, Mr. Henry Birchenough, 
and Sir John Macdonald. Mr. J. A. Webster, Secretary to the 
Commission, will attend the Sub-Commission as Secretary. 





THE latest league formed to deal with fiscal issues is the Income 
Tax Reduction League. Its objects are ‘‘to unite the forces of 
income tax payers of all parties and of either sex in one strong 
association.’’ In a letter to The Times of July 11th, the com- 
mittee of the League argues that the income tax is essentially an 
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emergency tax, and that the prolonged maintenance of the tax 
at a war rate is ‘‘ unsafe from a national point of view, unwise 
from a revenue point of view, and injurious to our trade and indus- 
tries.’’ Lord Avebury is the President, and on the Committee 
are Professor Foxwell, Mr. Bonar Law, and Sir Felix Schuster. 
The offices of the League are at 2 Cloisters, Temple. 





In a letter to The Times of June 17th the secretary of the 
Land Nationalisation Society protests against the suggestion that 
the society proposes confiscation. He claims that ‘‘ fair compensa- 
tion to landlords has been an essential part of its programme from 
the very first,’’ and proposes to estimate the fair price for the 
land ‘‘by definitely basing it upon the value at which land is 
assessed for purposes of rating or taxation.’’ He also mentions 
the fact that seventy-six members of Parliament are Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society. 





Tue ‘‘ Children’s Farm Home Association ’’ has been formed 
to carry on the experiments in the emigration of pauper children 
initiated by Mrs. Close. The object of the scheme is to main- 
tain some of these children on small farms in the colonies, and 
there to provide them with practical training and an open-air 
life. A year and a half ago Mrs. Close bought a farm in New 
Brunswick, capable of accommodating twenty children, to which 
a number were sent out. She claims that the results have shown 
that the expenses are less than most of the methods in use in 
this country, and that the children have a better chance in life. 
The Association will start a number of other home farms in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. It is, at present, prepared to receive 
children at a payment of £23 a year, and it is hoped to reduce 
this sum later. 





THE seventh congress of the International Co-operative 
Alliance is to meet from September 22nd to 25th next at Cremona. 
The Governments of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Russia, 
Hungary, and several others will be officially represented. The 
well-known Italian statesman, L. Luzzatti, will preside. The 
first subject to be discussed is ‘‘ The National Organisation of 
Agriculture on a Co-operative Basis,’’ to be introduced by the 
Danish Minister of State, M. Hégsbro, and M. Raineri, president 
of the Union of Italian Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 
Mr. W. Maxwell, president of the great Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, will next introduce the subject of ‘‘ Wholesale 
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Co-operation,’’ the consideration of which will be assisted by a 
very useful conspectus showing the development of wholesale 
co-operation in the various countries of the world, prepared by 
the Executive Committee of the Alliance. The third subject, 
‘*The Services which Co-operation may Render to the Working 
Population in their Daily Life,’’ is to be introduced by the 
Belgian deputy, M. Bertrand, and the Italian, M. Garibotti, 
with a supplemental paper on the work of the Italian Societa 
dei braccianti, by M. Vergnanini. Mme. Treub-Cornaz will 
introduce the fourth and final subject, the work of women in 
co-operative organisation, showing what admirable service the 
Co-operative Women’s Guild, now numbering 24,000 members, 
has done in the diffusion of education and as a help to the very 
poor. The utility of co-operative banking will be demonstrated 
by visits to the co-operative banks of Cremona, the Banca 
Popolare of Milan, which numbers more than 22,000 members, 
and turns over more than £16,000,000 a year, and to the People’s 
Banks at Lodi, Cremona, and Soresina. The proceedings will 
be enlivened by various entertainments and excursions. Further 
information may be obtained from the office of the International 
Co-operative Alliance at 6, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





A NATIONAL CONFERENCE on the Unemployment of Women 
Dependent on their own Earnings will be held in the Council 
Chamber of the Guildhall, London, E.C., on Tuesday, October 
15th, 1907. The Lord Mayor will open the proceedings at 
10 a.m. The morning session, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., will be devoted 
to Different Aspects of the Existing Problem of Unemployment 
of Women and Girls. Mrs. George Cadbury will be in the chair. 
Among the speakers will be Miss Clementina Black, Mr. Will 
Crooks, M.P., and Miss Margaret Smith. The afternoon session, 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m., will be devoted to Proposals with Regard to 
Remedies. Mrs. Creighton will be in the chair. Among the 
papers to be read are : ‘‘ Labour Exchanges and Trade Unions,”’ 
by Miss MacArthur (Women’s Trade Union League) ; ‘‘ Lodgings 
for Women in Search of Work,’’ by Mrs. Higgs (Oldham) ; ‘‘ The 
Possibilities of better Trade 'Training,’’ by Mrs. Oakeshott (In- 
spector L.C.C. Trade Classes for Women) ; ‘‘ Prohibition of Over- 
time,’’ by Mrs. J. R. MacDonald. 





THE Bulletin of the International Labour Office, published by 
the Labour Representation Printing and Publishing Co., is a 
translation of the German and French editions. As the annual 
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Bulletin has been issued for several years in French and German 
the first volume of the English edition corresponds to the fifth of 
the foreign editions; much as James the First of England was 
the James the Sixth of Scotland. For the benefit of English 
readers, there are reproduced from earlier volumes two or three 
passages particularly germane to international labour, such as the 
Labour Treaty between France and Italy, 1904, which inter alia 
extends the sphere of thrift and insurance by allowing transfer 
of payments made from one country to another. Agreements 
relating to workmen’s insurance and labour legislation in general 
are cited from treaties between other countries. A great part of 
the Bulletin consists of labour legislation in different countries, 
classified by subjects : 1. Protection of Children and Apprentices ; 
2. Employment Agencies, and so on; followed by the textual laws 
and orders classified by countries. The publication is no doubt a 
remarkable testimony to the spread of legislation directed to the 
benefit of the working classes. The principal exception to the 
general movements is formed by the Russian Imperial Ukase of 
December, 1905, directed against strikes. A section on Parlia- 
mentary Action (not yet embodied in Acts) shows the trend of 
opinion. The bibliography is exhaustive. 





THE following are the most recent statistics relating to the 
subject of employment exchanges which was brought before our 
readers by Mr. Beveridge in the March number of the Economic 
JOURNAL. The number of registrations, apart from renewals, 
between August 20th, 1906, and the end of July, 1907 (113 
months) has been 88,024. The number of situations filled during 
the same period has been 13,868 (10,656 males and 3,212 females). 
The number of registrations, apart from renewals, during the 
first seven months of the present year—during which alone the 
whole twenty-five exchanges have been opened—has been 53,953. 
The number of situations filled during the same time has been 
10,242 (7,717 males and 2,525 females). A pamphlet on Employ- 
ment Exchanges, issued by Mr. W. H. Beveridge (Chairman of 
the Employment Exchanges Committee of the Central [Unem- 
ployed] Body), gives an interesting report of progress, together 
with a summary statement of the reasons for expecting success. 





Mr. H. B. Lees SmitH has been appointed to the newly- 
created chair of Public Administration and Economics at Univer- 
sity College, Bristol. He will retain his lectureship at the London 
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School of Economics. He has resigned his position as Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Ruskin College, Oxford, and has been elected Director of 
Studies, and Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


THE London School of Economics is the latest institution to 
share in the grants to universities and university colleges. The 
report of the Advisory Committee of the Treasury states that 
‘*the London School of Economics has attained the prescribed 
minimum conditions in respect of local income and income from 
fees, and we are satisfied that the standard of work is such as to 
qualify it for recognition. The School differs, however, from 
other recognised colleges in that it deals only with a limited and 
specialised section of higher education.’’ The amount recom- 
mended is £500 a year. 





THE unique experiment conducted at the London School of 
Economics in the training of officers for the higher appointments 
on the administrative staff of the Army and for the charge of 
departmental services is described in the report of the Advisory 
Board issued on August 23rd as a Parliamentary paper (Cd. 
3696). The first course, lasting for six months, was completed 
in July. The chief subjects taught were accountancy, law, 
transport, geography, economics, and statistical method. Thirty- 
une officers attended the course, devoting to it the whole of their 
time. They were present at 210 periods of instruction, each 
period consisting of a lecture and a class for discussion. Each 
wrote, on the average, two essays or exercises weekly, and in 
addition prepared a geographical report during the Easter vaca- 
tion. At the end of the course an examination was held. The 
Board express their belief that the results which have been 
achieved by the class fully warrant the continuance of the 
experiment. 





THE doings of the London School are chronicled in the Clare 
Market Review, which is published by the students of the school. 
The annual dinner of the Students’ Union is the occasion of 
interesting speeches by political economists or economic 
politicians—Mr. Balfour, Mr. Haldane. Mr. Sidney Webb. 
There is also the address which, on another evening, is delivered 
by the President of the Students’ Union. The Economic and 
Political Chronicle is a compilation of current topics which 
editors of other economic periodicals may find useful. An equally 
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comprehensive survey of current economic literature is presented 
in the reviews. It is not easy to find room for improvement in 
the Clare Market Review, and all may not concur in our wish 
that the chronicle and reviews were as legible as they are readable, 
that the character of multum in parvo, which distinguishes the 
style, had not been made so literally true by the use of type 
which requires the ‘‘microscopic eye’’ denied to man. Why 
should not ali the reviews be printed in the same type as 
the excellent appreciation in vol. ii. of recent literature by the 
editor, Miss Steele Hutton? The Clare Market Review may be 
obtained from the School of Economics, or from Messrs. A. and F. 
Denny, 147, Strand. The price is 6d. 





THE opening of the Academic year, 1907-8, will be signalised 
by a new departure in the arrangements of the Royal Economic 
Society. It has been suggested that in addition to the 
Congress, the first meeting of which was held to consider the 
taxation of site values and the future of Small Holdings last 
January, it would be advisable to institute quarterly or rather 
terminal meetings of the Fellows of the Society of a somewhat 
less formal character. The first of these meetings will be held 
at the rooms of the Royal Statistical Society, the elder sister of 
the Royal Economic, in November. The proceedings will include 
the reading of a paper and subsequent discussion. The better to 
promote the corporate life of the Society an opportunity will be 
given to members of meeting each other at dinner in a neighbour- 
ing restuarant. The dinner will be economical in more senses 
than one. It is not possible to give the full programme of subjects 
and readers of papers in this number of the JouRNAL. Mr. 
A. C. Pigou will be the reader of the first paper on Tuesday, 
November 12th, at 5 p.m. The second paper will be read by 
Mr. W. M. Acworth in February. Further details of the 
meetings will be circulated to Fellows shortly. 





THE Delegates of the Common University Fund at Oxford will 
proceed early in Michaelmas Term next to the election of a Lecturer 
on Economic History. 1. The Lecturer will be appointed for a 
period of three years, and will not necessarily be re-elected. 
2. His salary will be £250 a year. 3. He will be required to 
lecture in the Michaelmas and Hilary Terms at least twice a week 
for not less than seven weeks in each Term, and to give informal 
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instruction during two Terms for at least two hours in each week, 
at times to be announced. 4. It will further be his duty, in 
arranging the subjecte and times of his lectures, to have regard 
to the arrangements made, or proposed to be made, by the Regius 
Professor of Modern History, and the Drummond Professor of 
Political Economy. Candidates should send in, with their names, 
to the Registrar of the University, on or before October Ist, stx 
copies of a statement of their qualifications, together with such 
other evidence as they may choose to submit. 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


Juty, 1907. The Inhabited House Duty. J. Bonar. An improve- 
ment in the graduation of the scale is proposed. Free Trade in 
India. F. Beaucterk. Unemployment. G. Lanspury. The 
Land and the Bill. T. P. Lewis. 





Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


JunE, 1907. The Alleged Increase of Insanity. Nor Humpureys. 
The allegation rests on appearances. The Herring Fishery. 
A. E. Lark. The Decline in Number of Agricultural Labourers 
in Great Britain. Lorp Everstey. The reduction is not so 
large as supposed; and occurred largely in a time of prosperity 
between 1861 and 1881. 





In the Charity Organisation Review for May, 1907, the ‘‘ Case 
against Old-Age Pensions ’’ is re-stated by W. A. B.; referring to 
the book which bears the same title (published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, 1908). 





The Contemporary Review. 


JuNnE, 1907. The Investments of the Masses. L. G. Cutozza 
Money, M.P. The contention of Mr. Jesse Quail (in the April 
number of the Review) that the wage-earning classes hold a 
considerable proportion of the national capital is traversed. 
The fact is: ‘‘ About 95 per cent. of the entire wealth of the 
United Kingdom is owned by about one-ninth of its population.” 

Juty. Australia’s Plea for Preference. H. MorGan-Browne. An 
unfavourable criticism of Mr. Deakin’s speech at the Colonial 
Conference, April 30th and May Ist. 

Aveust. Poor Relief in the Balkans. Epira Sewers. The 
Wealth of the Workers. Jesse Quart. A reply to Mr. Chiozza 
Money. 





Fortnightly Review. 


Jury. Dr. Beattie Crozier as an Economist. W. H. MALuLock. 
Dr. Crozier’s claim ‘‘ to have substituted a Copernican system for 
a Ptolemaic ’’ seems to Mr. Mallock to ‘‘ partake of exaggera- 
tion ’’; still his work is that of a brilliant thinker. 
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The Monthly Review. 
June, 1907. Latest Lights on Small Holdings. F. A. CHANNING. 





The Albany Review. 


JuNE, 1907. What does Lord Avebury Want? KE. Cannan. Re- 
ferring to the work lately reviewed by Mr. Cannan in the 
Economic JOURNAL. 

Juty. Small Holdings. THe Epiror and W. SuNDERLAND. 





The National Review. 


Junge, 1907. Trade and Tariffs. Cuartes Bootu. Undeterred by 
Free Trade arguments, the writer proposes a minimum scale 
of duties up to 5 per cent. ad valorem, a maximum up to 
124 per cent., on raw materials, more or less finished articles, 
and food ; ‘‘ to protect home labour to a reasonable degree,’’ and 
attain the other objects of Tariff Reform. 

Juty. The Government Land Policy. Ricut Hon. Jesse CoLuines. 
‘** Plain, honest purchase ’’ is preferred to the Government’s 
complicated and costly plan. A Plea for Imperial Preference. 
Hon. AuFreD Deakin. Part of a speech made at the Imperial 
Conference. Not alms, but mutual advantage, ‘‘a trade in 
preferences,’’ is desired. ‘‘ The special circumstances of this 
country seem to us to offer a margin in which both [foodstuffs 
and raw materials] could be dealt with, and effectually dealt with, 
to our great gain, yet without altering the place which the 
United Kingdom occupies to-day, as probably the best market 
for them in the world.’’ Britain would be free to levy duties 
with the object of reviving the expanding industries of her 
own. The interchange of benefits would draw the parts of 
the Empire together. 





The Quarterly Review. 


Juty. The English Manor. Miss Toutmin Smiro. A study based 
on recent standard works from Seebohm, of 1883, to Vino- 
gradoff, of 1905. 





The Edinburgh Review. 


Juty, 1907. Local Taxation. It is forcibly argued that the public 
value of land is an exceptionally good object for taxation, if 
the imposts laid upon it are moderate in amount. The annual 
value is a better object than the capital value. 

The Colonial Conference. An indictment of Preference. 





The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


May, 1907. Concerning the Nature of Capital: a Reply. J. B. 
Cuark. The Street Railway Question in Chicago. J. A. 
Farruiz. The Readjustment of San Domingo Finances. J. H. 
HouuanperR. The Concept of an Economic Quantity. T. N. 
Carver. The distinctions between land and capital, between 
money and commodities, are brought out by a clear analysis 
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of quantitative concepts. Bank Reserves in the United States, 
Canada and England. F. 8. Meap. English Finances under 
the Long Parliament. W. O. Scroaas. 





Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


JUNE, 1907. Iron and Steel Bounties in Canada. E. Porritt. 


Influences affecting Thrift. A. 8. Jounson. Recent Reports 
on Tazation. EK. R. Sexvigman. In continuation of a paper 
published in 1908 (Pol. Sci. Q., XIX., p. 710) the light of 
general principles is brought to bear on several recent reports, 
the Report of the Ontario Commission on Railway Taxation 
(lately referred to in the Economic Journau), the Oregon Report 
proposing to substitute State taxes on corporations for the personal 
property tax, the Report of the California Commission, to which 
Professor Plehn was secretary, and many others. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


JuNE, 1907. Reciprocity with Germany. H. Parker Wiis. The 


Trade-Union Point of View. R. F. Hoxie. 


May. The Commercial Policy of Germany. Watter Lotz. A 


history beginning with the institution of the Zollverein, in 1834, 
presents many points of interest; Protection based on the 
‘‘ infant industries ’’ argument in the forties, relaxed in the 
sixties, renewed, through the influence of Bismarck, with ad- 
vantage to ‘‘cartells,’’ loss to other industries. Want of 
solidarity between workmen and capitalists has disposed the 
latter to alliance with the landowners, though Protectionists. 
The Protectionist landlords sometimes call in Polish workmen. 





The Yale Review. 


May, 1907. The Agrarian Movement in Russia. V. G. SimKHo- 


vircH. Our Currency Reform Problem. F. R. Fatrcui.p. 
Rate-making as Affected by Competition versus Combination of 
Railroads. H. G. Brown. 





The American Academy of Political Science. 


Marcu, 1907. This number is devoted to railway and _ traffic 


problems. Mr. A. J. County contributes an account of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad extension into New York City, and dis- 
cusses the economic reasons which justify the large expenditure 
of $90,000,000 on the extension. Prof. Emory Johnson con- 
trasts the municipal ownership with public regulation of street 
railway transportation. Both systems have succeeded in 
diverse parts of the world, but the policy for the United States 
should be ‘‘ one of public regulation rather than one of public 
ownership and operation.’’ Dr. H. 8S. Smalley makes a serious 
indictment against the Amended Interstate Commerce Act. But, 
weak as the Act may be, it has already justified its existence, 
as the railroads have voluntarily reduced many rates, rather 
than submit to the inquiry the Commission have power to 
make. Mr. E. 8. Bradford describes the administration of 
Prussian railways; and Mr. G. G. Hueber, their system of 
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rate-making. Though not suited to the conditions prevailing 
in some parts of the world, there can be little doubt that under 
Prussian conditions the government rate-making has been indus- 
trially and financially successful. 

May, 1907. This number is devoted to Tariffs, Reciprocity, and 
Foreign Trade. 

Juty, 1907. This number is devoted to American Colonial Policy. 
Part I. contains an article on the difficulties encountered by 
Great Britain Colonial Government by the Right. Hon. J. 
Bryce. The railways, banks, churches, and other institutions 
in the Philippine Islands are discussed by different writers. A 
paper on the financial difficulties of San Domingo is contributed 
by Professor J. H. Hollander (Confidential Agent to the United 
States). 





Journal des Economistes (Paris). 

May, 1907. La Banqueroute du Socialisme de la Chaire. Yves 
Guyot. Le service public des transports en commun. A 
Mossé. 

June, 1907. Théorie de l’évolution. G. pe Motrnari. L’indépendance 
fiscale des pouvoirs locaux et la liberté individuelle. L. DE 
Gory. La municipalisation du service des pompes funébres. E. 
LETOURNEUR. 

Juty, 1907. L’automobile est-elle une richesse? G. pE MOo.uinart. 
Rodbertus contre Bastiat. Yves Guyor. 





Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


June, 1907. Un conflit dans le monde du travail & Amsterdam. F. 
D. Curtius. Origine et caractéres du Socialisme d’Etat, 
CuarLtes Rist. La question ouvriére dans _ l’exploitation 
agricole. J. Matuatu. 

Juty, 1907. La crise du vin dans le midi de la France. Cu. GIDE. 
Laisser-faire and self-interest have failed to avert ruin; the 
action of the State has been as incoherent as that of individuals. 
Le rachat de l’ouest devant le Sénat. I. J. Perrin JAQUET. 
Proposals for the purchase of French railways are considered 
with reference to their financial consequences. 


L’ Economiste Francaise. 


May, 25. Referring to the wine crisis M. P. Leroy Beaulieu recom- 
mends the repression of ‘‘ sugaring ’’ and other frauds—winked 
at for the sake of votes—and the construction of an irrigating 
canal from the Rhone. 


June, 22. M. A. de Foville comments instructively on the graph- 
ical methods of statistics, as illustrated by the recent Album de 
la Statistique Générale, compiled by A. Fontaine and Lucien 
Mard. Graphically, in the literary sense, he sets forth in the 
issue of July 13, the evidence of stationary population and 
stationary wealth. 
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Jahrbuecher fiir National-Oekonomie (Jena). 


May, 1907. Zivilprocessstatistik. AtBert Hesse. Das australische 
Sparkassawesen. Dr. R. ScHAEHNER. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft (Tubingen). 


Juty, 1907. Der Bergriff der Stadt und das Wesen der Stadtebild- 
ung. W. Sompart. Wertrechnung und _ Preisrechnung in 
Maraschen System. L. v. Bortxrewicz. Die dsterreichisch- 
ungarische Ausgleich I. F. GAERTNER. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


May, 1907. L’interpolazione per la ricera delle leggi economiche. 
V. Pareto. Part of the forthcoming third volume of the 
author’s Cours; dealing with empirical laws derivable from 
statistics. La rilevazione dell’ andamento del mercato del 
lavoro. R. Bacui. Arbitrato obligatorio nell’ Agricultura. 
F. Couetti. 


June, 1907. L’imposta sulle aree fabbricabili. U. Goppr. A tax 
on building sites is discussed, with special reference to the 
case of Milan. Teorte dei Cambi esteri. G. Sensinr. The 
theory of Foreign Exchanges is expounded more mathematico. 
Travisamenti della Teoria degli scambi internazionali. U. Ricct. 
Referring very unfavourably to the recent work of Prof. Fon- 
tana-Russo, who is described as a somnambulist who doesn’t 
know where he is going. 


Juty, 1907. L’imposta sul reddito in Francia. F. Fuora. A 
proposito di ‘‘una serie di studii sulla... . Sardinia.’’ F. 
CoLtETTI. Studies on the economic and social life of Sardinia 
carried out according to the writer’s suggestion in the Giornale 
for May, 1901, by students of the Sassari University. Curve 
delle espropiaziont per cause fiscali in Sardegna. F. pi Sunt. 
One of the monographs referred to in the preceding article. 


Aveust, 1907. Scienza economica. Yves Guyot. The preface to 
the book reviewed in the present number of the Economic 
JourNAL. Della natalita e della fecondita. A. Brnepuce I. 
Il tasso di sconto della banca di Francia. G. Frangon. La 
questione agraria nella Provincia di Ferrara. P. Sitta. Based 
on P. Nicolini’s recent book. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AsHLEY (Pror. W. J.). British Industries. A series of general 
reviews for business men and students. (Edited by Prof. W. J. 
Ashley.) Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1907. Pp. 282. 
5s. 6d. 


(The editor has enriched the second edition by a reference to several treatises 
dealing with particular industries which have appeared since the publication of the 
first edition. } 

Barzour (J. 8.). A History of William Paterson and the 
Darien Company. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1907. Pp. 284. 
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CRACKANTHORPE (MontTaGuE). Population and Progress. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1907. Pp. 181. 


Dewsnup (Pror. E. R.). The Housing Problem in England. 
Manchester: University of Manchester: Economical Series. Uni- 
versity Press. 1907. Pp. 321. 


DunrAVEN (Ricut Hon. THE Eart oF). The Outlook in Ireland: 
the Case for Devolution and Conciliation. Dublin: Hodges. 
London: J. Murray. 1907. Pp. 295. 


[The Economic and Social Conditions, the Industrial Future and the Financial 
Burdens of Ireland—the discussion of these and other economic topics entitle this 
work to mention here, } 


JEBB (L.). The Small Holdings of England: a Survey of 
Various Existing Systems. London: Murray. Pp. 445. 

[By the authoress of the article relating to the subject in the March number of 
the Economic JouRNAL, and of the pamphlets reviewed in the June number. The 
principles there established are here supported by additional examples. ] 


GILMAN (CHARLOTTE PERKINS). Women and Economics. With 
an Introduction by Stanton Coit. London: Putnam’s Sons. 1906. 
Pp. 358. 6d. 


[Apparently a reprint of the book written by Charlotte Perkins Stetson—a name 
which still appears under the preface—which was reviewed in the HKconomic 
JOURNAL for 1899. ] 


Sociological Papers, Vol. III. (Published for the Sociological 
Society.) London: Macmillan. 1907. Pp. 382. 


[A collection of eleven papers among which as nearest related to economics we 
may notice The Problem of the Unemployed by Mr. W. H. Beveridge, Methods of 
Investigation by Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mr. W. McDougald’s Practical Eugenic Sugges- 
tions—that civil servants and other select classes should be remunerated according 
to a scale sliding upwards with the number of living children. 


Tariff Commission. Vol. VI. Report on the Glass Industry. 
Vol. VII. Report on Sugar and Confectionery. London: P. 8. 
King. 1907. 

[Among the memoranda in vol. vii. is one on the Position of the West Indian 
Sugar Industry, by the West India Committee, on the German Sugar Kartells by G. 
Martineau, on Continental Bounty Systems by A. D. Steel-Maitland, on British 
Refiners and the Brussels Convention by the Chairman of the British Refiners’ 
Association. } 


American Economic Association. Papers and Discussions of the 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting. New York: Macmillan Co. 1907. 
Pp. 267. 


{‘‘The Modern Standard of Business,” Hon, Prof. J. W. Jenks. ‘‘On what 
principles a Court of Arbitration should proceed in determining the rate of wages,” 
Prof. J. B. Clark. ‘‘ Western Civilisation and the Birth-rate,” E. A. Ross, 
‘Theories concerning Stages of Economic Development,” E. F. Gay. ‘ The 
Extent of Child Labor in the United States,” S. M. Lindsay. And other papers.]} 


Boupin (L. B.). The Theoretical System of Karl Marx. 
Chicago: Kerr. 1907. Pp. 286. 


[‘‘ The monument of the greatest thinker of the nineteenth century ” is exhibited 
in the light of recent criticism. ] 
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BuackMaR (FRANK W.). Economics. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1907. Pp. 539. 


[A useful addition to the numerous text-books on economics which have recently 
appeared in America. The author aims at covering the ‘‘ entire field of economics” 
in a “simple and direct” exposition of the ‘‘elements” of the science. He has 
made no attempt to “elaborate particular theories.” In the general arrangement 
of his material he has followed traditional lines, but the disquisitions on ‘* methods 
of economic investigations,” on ‘‘ transportation,” and on “ trusts” show that he 
is abreast of modern movements. ] 

BerGitunp (A. B.). The United States Steel Corporation. A 
study of the growth and influence of combination in the iron and 
steel industry. New York: Columbia University Press. 1907. 


Bonp (Pror. Breverty W.). The Monroe Mission to France, 
1794-6. (Johns Hopkins’ University Studies.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins’ Press. 1907. 

[Much light is thrown on the circumstances of the Jay treaty. ] 


Brisco (Norris A.). The Economic Policy of Robert Walpole. 
(Columbia University Studies.) New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1907. Pp. 222. 


Day (CuivE). A History of Commerce. (Longmans’ Commer- 
cial Textbooks.) London: Longmans. 1907. Pp. 626. 


FriepMan (H. G.). The Taxation of Corporation in Massachu- 
setts. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1907. Pp. 177. 


Horp (Joun §.). Internal Taxation in the Philippines. (Johns 
Hopkins’ University Studies.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1907. Pp. 45. 


[The internal revenue law of 1904 contrasts favourably with the old system.] 


Hutt (Warter Henry). Practical Problems in Banking and 
Currency. Being a number of selected addresses delivered in recent 
years by prominent bankers, financiers, and economists. Edited 
by W. H. Hull. With an introduction by the Hon. Charles 
Phillips. New York: Macmillan Co. 1907. . Pp. 596. 15s. 


JACOBSTEIN (MeyER). The Tobacco Industry in the United 
States. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1907. Pp. 208. 


Lewis (Austin). The Rise of the American Proletarian. 
Chicago: Kerr. 1907. Pp. 213. 

[The rise of the greater capitalism will be followed by that of the proletariate, 
the triumph of which does not threaten art and science.] 


Tenney (ALVAN). Social Democracy and Population. (Studies 
of Columbia University.) New York: Columbia University Press. 
1907. Pp. 89. 

{Increase of population dependent on foreign trade is dangerous. } 


ALGER (FrEpErRIc). La Crise Viticole et la Viticulture méridionale 
(1900-1907). Paris: Giard. 1907. Pp. 180. 

[The question now agitating France is lucidly stated in this little book. The 
author finds the causes of the crisis principally in the disorganisation of the vine- 
market, the want of capital, and absence of speculation. ] 
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Aucuy (Max). Les Systemes Socialistes d’Echange. Paris : 
Alcau. Pp. 372. 


[An interesting study of the different systems from Owen to Solway that have 
endeavoured to suppress money. ] 


LEVASSEUR. Question ouvriéres et industrielles en France sous la 
troisitme République. Paris: Rousseau. Pp. 968. 


[This is the fifth and last volume of the great work devoted by the distinguished 
author to the history of the working classes in France. This volume is not somuch a 
history as a review of present labour problems. ] 


AmMTMANN (Dr. Hans) and PFAFFENBERGER (Ernst). Zur Mathe- 
matik der Pensionsversicherung. Jena: Fischer. 1907. Pp. 206. 


Bicuuer (Dr. Max). H. v. Thiinen u. seine nationalékonomischen 
Hauptlehren, Berlin: Franche. 1907. Pp. 158. 


CaLwerR (RicuarD). Das Wirtschaftsjahr, 1906. Jahres- 
berichte iiber den Wirtschafts-und Arbeitsmarkt. Erster Teil. 
Handel und Wandel. Jena: Fischer. 1907. Pp. 341. 


[A mass of statistical information as to the internal and external trade of 
Germany. } 


GuTHMANN (Dr. Oskar). Hin Zollbiindniss zwischen Belgien und 
den Niederlanden. Tibingen. 1907. Pp. 112. 


Haute (E. von). Die Weltwirtschaft. Ein Jahr-und Lesebuch. 
Il. Jahrgang, 1907. 1 Teil. Leipsic: Teubner. 1907. Pp. 368. 

[A sequel to the annual reviewed in the Economic JourRNAL, xvi. p. 605, and 
xvii. p. 267.] 

Harms (Bernarp). Der Maximalarbeitstag. Tiibingen: Laupp. 
1907. Pp. 51. 


[A plea for shorter hours of work. An optional halfday for married women 
is recommended. } 


MorcenrotH (Dr. Wii). Die Exportpolitik der Kartelle. 
Leipsic: Duncker & Humblot. 1907. Pp. 119. 


Passow (Dr. R.). Die Wirtschaftliche Bedeutung und Organ- 
isation der Aktiengesellschaft. Jena: Fischer. 1907. Pp. 238. 


PRANGE (Dr. Otto). Die Theorie des Versicherungswertes in der 
Feuerversicherung. Teil II. 2 Buch. 8 Buch. (Two volumes.) 
Jena: Fischer. 1907. Pp. 155, pp. 113. 


Scuraut (Dr. Max v.). Die Persédnliche Freiheit in der 
Modernen Volkswirtschaft. Tiibingen: Mohr. 1907. Pp. 181. 


[The writer, a high official, was prevented by death from completing these 
interesting reflections on modern economic life.] 


Weser (Marianne). Ehefrau und Mutter in der Rechtsent- 
wicklung. Tiibingen: Mohr. 1907. Pp. 573. 


Cotett1. La determinazione della durata della generazione. 
Turin: Hoepli. 

Geisser (A.). Il problema delle arbitrazioni popolari. Turin : 
Lattes. 

Graziani (Pror. A.). Istituzioni di Economia Politica. (Seconda 
Editione.) Turin: Bocca. 1907. Pp. 765. 


[A revised edition of the comprehensive work reviewed in the ECONOMIC JOURNAL, 
vol. vii.] 
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Minici. La base economica della degenerazione con prefazione 
di A. Loria. Naples: Soc. Coop. 


Supino (CAMILLO). Le crisi economiche. Milan: Hoepli. 1907. 
Pp. 202. 


Veca. La téoria economica della cooperazione. Naples: Pierro. 


HeckscHer (Eu F.). ‘Till belysning af Jahrnvigarnas betydelse 
for Sveriges ekonomiska utveckling. Stockholm: Centraltryckeriet 
1907. Pp. 171. 


[This treatise on the influence of railways upon the economic development of 
Sweden, the enlargement of an official investigation, shows the increase of population 
in ‘‘ railway parishes.” The Swedish, unlike the American, railways have favoured 
the maintenance of small industrial communities rather than the growth of great 
centres ; but probably owing to the absence of keen competition between railways, 
the trunk lines being built and owned by government. ] 
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THE RoyaL Economic Society (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1902) 
was founded, under the name of the British ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, at 
a meeting held at University College, London, on November 20th, 1890, 
the Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P. (now Viscount Goschen), in the 
Chair. 

The Society has for its object the general advancement of economic 


knowledge. 


To promote this end, a Congress of the Society is held in each year upon 


two successive days for the discussion of social and economic questions, when 
opportunity is afforded for the reunion of Fellows. 

The Journal of the Society, published quarterly by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., London, and sent post free to Fellows, is intended to 
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of one school of economists, but of all. It numbers among its contributors 
the leading economists of all countries. 

By arrangements with the Royal Statistical Society and the London 
School of Economics, Fellows of the Royal Economic Society may obtain 
from the Secretary a card entitling them to the use of the valuable libraries 
of those institutions. 

From time to time the Society appoints special committees of investi- 
gation to report upon economic questions of current interest. 

It further undertakes the occasional republication of rare economic 
works. It has already presented Fellows with a fac-simile of the rare 
Tableau Economique of Quesnay, of which a few copies remain in the 
hands of Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London, and of Messrs. Guillaumin, 
14, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, price 2s. 6d. net. 

The Annual Subscription is a Guinea (263 francs), There is at present 
no entrance fee. Any Fellow may compound for his future yearly 
payments by a Life Subscription of Ten Guineas (265 francs). 

Remittances should be addressed to the Treasurer, F. W. Buxton, Esq., 
50, Cornhill, E.C. 

Applications for Fellowship should be addressed to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Economic Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to Professor F. Y. 
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